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Traditionally indus- 
trious New England, 
busy “‘workshop”’ of the 
Atlantic seaboard, a na- 
tional leader in per capita 


ports, 


chasex 


buying income, a peacetime DAVID 
mecca for seashore and 
mountain vacationists—only 
overnight from the whole P2- 
cific Coast on United's straight, 
strategic route. Serving 43 cities 
across the nation, the Main Line 
Airway goes where business is. 


<— Boston, looking down on Tremont Street, acorm 
of Boston Commons and Old Park Street Church 
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that’s me and&, 
the boss! 


get to know him. And everyone in 


Ss ELL FELLOW—the boss—after you 


eh 
wi 


e plant knows him now. He knows 
them, too, for they get together regu- 
larly in the pages of their own company 
house organ. It’s surprising what a dif- 
ference it makes in employer-employee 
relations to have this common meeting 
ground. Makes a fellow feel like he’s 
an important part of an industrial fam- 
ily—not just a number ona time card. 

The value of the inter-organization 
house organ is being demonstrated in 
hundreds of the country’s progressive 
organizations both large and small. 
Many of them have found that with a 
Davidson Dual Duplicator they can 
produce it right in their own plant at a 
much lower cost .. . and get a better 
job at the same time. 


Iso, with the Davidson, they're 


producing their own letterheads, en- 
velopes, office forms, confidential re- 
ports, shipping tags, advertising folders 
and booklets in one or more colors, 
and many other items ordinarily pur- 


chased outside. 


With a Davidson you're always cer- 
tain of clear, sharp impressions from 
first to last. . . excellent halftone work 
... accurate register . . . fast, econom- 
ical production. And anyone in your 
organization with average mechanical 
intelligence can learn to operate it. It’s 
surprising how quickly a Davidson will 
pay for itself through actual savings. 

Remember . . . the Davidson is the 
one machine that provides five different 
methods of reproduction—from paper 
or metal direct offset plates (make them 
yourself), photographic offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. 
The most practical and economical 
method of reproduction is available 
for each job—and only a Davidson can 
give you all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION e 1024-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Offices in Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 


Uavidson 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 


May, 1945 











FREE! Let us help you start your 


company house-organ 


For those whose experience in such 
work is limited, we have prepared a 
booklet which covers the subject 
quite thoroughly. Based on the ex 
perience of successful house-organ 
editors, it tells how to organize 
employer-employee management 
and editorial staffs—how to plan 
the magazine—type of material it 
should contain—departments—etc. 

We have also made up several 
dummy samples of different types 
and sizes, from a single sheet to a 
saddle-stitched book, suggesting 
ways of laying out the book for most 
economical production. 

Write for it today on your com- 
pany letterhead. There's no obliga- 


ton. 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan: 


Rotary Meets; (S) Summer: (W) Winter. 


CANADA 





A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA’S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


NTREAL—W Royal Hotel 

Rotary meets Tuesday 

sARA FA nada—General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 

—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 

Edward 

Rotary meets Monday 


— Prince 


Int.—King Edward 


DIRECTION VERNON G. GCARDY 


(Eu.) European Plan: (RM) 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER, 500 rooms 


Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Prea, & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON——-PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern. 


Direction Dinkler 


250 outside 





rooms, J. M, Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, 83-810; 
Winter, $5-815. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 
CALIFORNIA 





SAN FRANCISCO——STEWART HOTEL. 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas, A, 
Rates, single with bath, from §2.50. 


Down town on 
Stewart, Prop. 
Excellent cuisine, 








HOST TO THE WORLD 


The Palace Hotel 


An Fan Francisco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA __ 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 





FLORIDA 
@IAMI-—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 
Bigh class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 


118 8S. BE. 2nd St. 


Blocks from down town. Manager. 


GEORGIA 
ATLANITA—-ANSLEY MOTEL. 
fm the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel L. L. 


W. Earle Spencer, 





LLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DINING 
RECREATION GROUNDS AND 
BATHING BEACH 
W. M, Dewey, Pres, sa 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 





Pid. Weber, Res. Mer, 





Chacaga 


Modern 








400 rooms of solid comfort 
Tucker 
dr., Res. Myr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:3u 








HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 





| Luncheon on Twsedey, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,00: 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mer Rates: Eu. $3.00 up RM Wed., 12:15 


MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS— HOTEL NICOLLET 600 rooms with bath 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot 
Nell R. Messick, General Manager RM Friday, 12:15 


MISSOURI 





NEW YORK 


Overlooking NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 


HOTEL 
GRAMERCY 
| PARK 


NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near 5th Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention, 1000 
rooms with bath from $2.50. Chas. F. Rogers, Jr., Mgr. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Dean Carpenter, Gen. Mer. 


Near to every place you 

want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 



























NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms A modern hotel 
designed for comfort Direction Dinkler Hotels. co: 
Black, Mgr Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. 
1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. &M Thurs., 12:15 


Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms 
conditioned 





PENNSYLVANIA 








THE RIGHT ADDRESS 

known ground the world 

BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD E. RUSH 
Manager 





















TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS——-HOTEL PEABODY. ‘The South's Finest—One 
loca- 


of America’s Best,’ 625 rooms with bath, 
tion, air-conditioned, BM Tues., 12:15, 
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ROTARIAN 
THE Rora 


Comment on 
by readers of 


McGregor a Rotarian, Too 
Points Out R. K. Fox, Rota 
Chemist 
Coshocton, Ohio 
In your list of Congressme) 

present House of Representatives 

ignored fellow active 

Harry McGregor [see page 46, Ap: 

TARIAN]. Perhaps it is because he 

listed as from West Lafayette, his } 

instead of from here, where he he! 
to Rotary. 


our 


member 


Harry was the speaker at a re 
meeting we held jointly with the k 
wanis and Lions clubs. He spoke 


his newly completed Congressional t; 
to Europe, and held an audience of 


completely engrossed in his report 


Re: California Sunshine 
From Wmn. M. ConNELLY, Rotaria 
Real-Estate Broker 
West Los Angeles, California 

You interested in the follo 
ing letter to Dr. Hilton Ira Jones, 
conducts the Peeps at Things to C 
department of THE ROTARIAN: 

This is to thank you for the comp 
though somewhat obscure, in your it 
“Superduper Lights” [page 35 Mar 
ROTARIAN]. You stated that there will be s 
lamps to furnish the effects of Florida s 
shine We should have taken 
had you said “California sunshine.” Then 
can be no substitute for California suns} 

Your column is one of our favorites and 
as stated above, you are meticulously ¢ 
criminating. 


may be 


Hoover Article a Warning 
Says JosEPH H. McCoy, Secretary 
Big Brother Movement 
New York, New York 

Thank you for calling our attention t 
the article by J. Edgar Hoover in the 
April RoTrartan [see Postwar Crime 
Wave Unless—]. I have referred itt 
the other members of our staff. 

One problem we will face as soo! 
the war is over is that of the boys of 15 
to 17 who are now working and earning 
much more than they will be able t 
earn two or three years hence. Late! 
when the pinch comes, the less stable 
of them will become disgruntled and 
will tend to form in gangs engaging in 
unlawful and predatory activities. | 





Correction! 


The population figure of 400 million 
people for England and Wales, 4s 
given in Postwar Crime Wave Unless—, 
by J. Edgar Hoover, in The Rotarian 
for April, may have had some of our 
readers wondering—until they came to 
the obvious conclusion that it was 4 
typographical error. The figure, of 
course, should have been 40 million— 
and was until, just before the mage 
zine went “to bed," the line of type 
was reset to make another correction. 
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All Your Personal 
Financial Data 


The Hornblower & Weeks 
PERSONAL FINANCIAL RECORD 
is an unusually convenient 
method of keeping current re- 
ports on your individual secu- 
rity holdings with your other 
personal financial data. 


This attractive loose-leaf 
binder contains convenient 
forms which serve as your com- 
plete and always current record 
of stock and bond holdings, de- 
tails of transactions for income 
tax use, dividend data, real 
estate holdings, insurance and 
automobile information, and 
miscellaneous memoranda. In- 
cluded are Standard & Poor’s 
reports as published on each of 
your securities. Forms are pro- 
vided for recording— 


» SECURITY TRANSACTIONS 

. STOCK &4 BOND HOLDINGS 
INSURANCE DATA 

REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
MISCELLANEOUS MEMORANDA 


yey ene 


Our nominal charge for this 
PERSONAL FINANCIAL RECORD 
is the approximate cost to us— 
and includes revisions of the 
securities reports mailed to you 
promptly for one year. Write 
for descriptive Folder RO-2. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and New York Curb Exchange. 
Direct private wire system. 
Contact with banking institu- 
tions, and investment ‘dealers 
throughout the country. Finan- 
cial statement available. 
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| saw that happen after the last war and 
| fear it may happen again. 


Certainly the 
article by Mr. Hoover should serve as a 
warning to all organizations such as 
service clubs and 
unite to combat this problem and cor- 
rect this condition as much as possible. 


social agencies to 


Colorado Clubs Are Higher 
Informs A. W. McHENprIg, Rotarian 
Irrigation Attorney 
Pueblo, Colorado 
In THE RoTarRiAn for March [page 44], 

Rotarian Tom T. Buell wondered how 

his Club, Truckee-Tahoe, California, 

ranks as to altitude above sea level. 

Among the Rotary Clubs with head- 
quarters along and in ‘he Rocky Moun- 
tains in Montana, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico, and Colorado, there are a large 
number of Clubs with headquarters at 
elevations higher than his Club's. I 
have not checked the other four States 
above mentioned, but in Colorado we 
have 20 Clubs with headquarters at 
an elevation above 5,800 feet, with a 
total membership of approximately 650. 
Among these the Club with headquar- 
ters at an altitude just above Truckee- 
Tahoe would be the Montrose Club, at 
the elevation of 5,811 feet. The highest 
in Colorado is Silverton, with headquar- 
ters at 9,302 feet. The members of these 
20 Clubs living at or above 6,000 feet to- 
tal 518; the members living at or above 
6,250 feet, 426; the members living at 
or above 7,000 feet, 388. 

Of the 48 Clubs in Colorado, approxi- 
mately 42 percent are located at an alti- 
tude above 5,800 feet. Of the remainder, 
less than one percent have headquarters 
at an elevation below 4,000 feet. ... 


Poetry Bolsters a Principle 

Says Wess B. Garrison, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Timmonsville, South Carolina 

In the book Peace Is a Process* the 
introduction to the article Trade Asso- 
ciations: Look Ahead!, by J. C. Aspley, 
includes Adam Smith’s 18th Century 
comment, “Merchants of the same trade 
never meet but to the public danger.” 
It recalls to mind two lines of poetry, 
written some 250 years ago, which at- 
test to the soundness of the Rotary 
principle of classification. Readers of 
THE ROTARIAN may be interested. 


In ev’ry age and clime we see 
Two of a trade can never agree! 


The lines are from John Gay’s The 


| Painter Who Pleased Nobody and Every- 


body. 


*Composed of selected articles from THe 
RoTARIAN charting postwar opportunities 
created by new forces in world affairs 
Copies may be secured for 25 cents apiece, 
or eight for $1, or 50 for $5 from Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 


| cago 1, Illinois.—Ens. 


Re: Guaranteed Annual Wage 
By A. D. Fristor, Rotarian 
Insurance Underwriter 
Siloam Springs, Arkansas 
In my opinion both contributors to 


| the debate-of-the-month in THe RoTaRIAN 


for March, Should the Guaranteed Min- 
imum Annual- [Continued on page 55] 
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BLUEPRINT FOR 
YOUR CABIN! 





(7 * _ Nowis the Time 
to Make your Plans 


Here is your postwar fishing camp, 
cabin or cottage—where you can hide 
away from work and worry amid 
Onrario’s lakes and streams—where 
pine trees and sunny skies and blue 
waters lay the foundations for a real 
dream-house of the wilds. 


Last year thousands of Americans wrote 
for copies of “A CABIN OF YOUR 
OWN”, telling how to lease or purchase 
Ontario Crown Lands for a summer 
home site. Those thousands and many 
more, will now want our architect's 
plan of a summer home ideally suited 
to Ontario’s northland, and readily 
adjustable to the size and style of any 
requirements. So don’t delay. Get your 
request in now, and let us send you this 
plan for a minimum-cost PLUS maxi- 
mum-comfort cabin for tomorrow's 
vacations, 


A BLUEPRINT OF 
YOUR OWN TOO} 





Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
2514 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me when ready the 
“BLUEPRINT FOR YOUR CABIN” 
as described in your advertisement. 


PN 6 6 6edUb dv ecedesendesseicsvoee 
Po ie eee a ee) see ae 
ind: +dseseces osebeneses 
Please check here........ if you also 
wish the pamphlet 

“A CABIN OF YOUR OWN”. 
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Stop strikinc our! 


Here's a sure way to 


HIT a HOMER 


You score every time when 
you advertise in a Haire Spe- 
cialized Business Paper. Each 
one “hits” a specific market 
squarely ... covers its market 
exclusively — completely. 


D HAIR  Aaaekaee eae } 
PAPERS 
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BUSINESS PAPERS 


270 AY, NEW YORK } 
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Intercity Fellowship 


_ 





INTERCITY meetings of Rotary Clubs 


enable every Rotarian to extend his ac- 


quaintance and enrich his friendships 
Not the least valuable result of an in 
tercity meeting Is the fellowship with 
one own Club members on the trip to 


ind from the other city. 

Whether the conveyance is automo 
bile, bus, train, ship, or airplane (and, 
1 peacetime, all these have been used), 


e opportunity for friendly intercourse 
he purposes of intercity meetings 


ro enhance acquaintance and fel 
hip among Rotarians of more than 
city 

lo provide opportunity for discus- 
on of economic and social problems 
cting the immediate vicinity or larg 
é ireas, and thus lay groundwork for 

Operative effort on these problems. 
To make it possible to hear prom 
nent peakers not otherwise available 


+ 


t+. To serve, at the time of charter 


resentations, to impress members of 
the new Clubs with the unique fellow 
p developed in Rotary 


ntercity meetings may bp Initla 
n this manner: 
1. The District Governor or one cf hi 
representatives may select the Club to 
as host and suggest Clubs to be it 
luded 
Che Governor and a new Club, on 
the occasion of a charter presentation 
arrange the meeting 
Anv Club may initiate an intercity 
neeting, but the Governor should be 
consulted to prevent overlapping 
The first steps, of course, are to de 
termine the purpose of the meeting; 
select the participating Clubs; dete 
line whether the meeting will be open 
to the ladies; determine the type of 
program and how the meeting will be 
financed; select the date, place, and 
hour; and appoint the necessary Com 
mittee to make final arrangements 
Rotary fellowship is both an end in 
itself and a means to an end It is ey 
pressed in the first of Rotary’s Four Ob- 
jects, “The development of acquaintance 
iS an opportunity for service.” 
Fellowship is the lifeblood of Rotary 
It is the natural stepping-stone to the 
successful accomplishment of Rotary’s 
general program of service to others 
Fellowship, like a plant, cannot be cre 
ated, but it can be cultivated. Its 


althy existence and growth depend on 
the care it gets 
* * * 


Vow that you've read this Little Lesson 

English, try it in Spanish—in the parallel 
translation If, after that, you want further 
opportunity to “read Rotary n Spanish, 
you will find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary's 
nagazine published monthly in that lan- 
quage A one-year subscription in the 
Americas is $1.50 
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ALITTLE LESSON YN ROTARY 


I.AS reuniones rotarias inte; 
capacitan a los rotarios para au 
el numero de sus conocidos y ha 
fecundas sus amistades. Noes ¢ 
importante de los resultados de 
nion interclubes el fomento dé 
nerismo con los companeros de] 
club en los viajes de ida y regre« 
ciudad. 

Sea cual fuere el vehiculo—a 
omnibus, tren, barco © aero} 
oportunidad para el trato 
existe 

l.os fines de las reuniones ints 
on 

1. Fomentar el mutuo conor 
y el companerismo entre rota 
mas de una ciudad. 

2. Brindar oportunidad de 
problemas economicos y_ social 
afecten la region inmediata o reg 
mas amplias y echar asi los cit 
de un esfuerzo conjunto para la so 
de tales problemas. 

3. Hacer posible la oportuni 
escuchar oradores prominente 
otra manera no podrian_ brin 
clubes. 

1 Impresionar en la ceremo 
entrega de su carta constitutiva 
miembros de clubes nuevos ace 
companerismo que se _ desarro 
Rotary. 

Las reuniones interclube 


( 


riginarse como sigue: 

1. El gobernador de distrito o 

sus representantes puede seleccio 
club que ha de servir de anfitrio: 
gerir los que hayan de participat 

2. El gobernador y un club nue 
ocasion de la entrega de su carta « 
tutiva a éste, pueden organizar la 

3. Cualquier club puede _iniciat 
organizacion de una reunion interc! 
pero debe consultar al gobernado! 
distrito con el objeto de evitar dup 
ciones, 

los primeros pasos, naturalme 
seran determinar el proposito de la re 
nion; seleccionar los clubes partici} 
tes; determinar si a la reunion pued 
concurrir sehoras; determinar el tipo 
programa y como han de cubrirse 
gastos; seleccionar fecha, lugar y ho 
y nombrar el necesario comiteé que hag 
los preparativos finales. 

El companerismo rotario es, tanto 
fin en si, como un medio para aical 
un fin. Esta expresado en el primero 
los fines de Rotary: “El fomento 
mutuo conocimiento y la amistad Col 
oportunidad de servir.” 


? 


El compafierismo es la sangre de Ro 


tary. Es puente natural para que teng 
satisfactorio cumplimiento el prograt 
general de servicio de Rotary. El co! 
panerismo, como las plantas, no pue 
crearse, pero puede cultivarse. Su V! 


sana y su desarrollo dependen de 


cuidado que reciba 
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Uniting for Peace 
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[ontont Of Your Mepgazi ono oe 


EZEQUIEL PADILLA, a descendant of the 
Aztecs who suffered under Spanish con- 
quistadors, is Foreign Minister of Mexico. 
He is said to “symbolize the will toward 
hemisphere coédperation” against modern 
political tyranny. Pay- 
ing tribute to him after 
the recent Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on the 
Problems of War and 
Peace, Epwarp R. STET- 
TINIUS, JR., Secretary of 
State of the United 
States, said, “He has 
shown himself once 
again to be a great pa- 
triot and a great states- 
man whose vision of the destinies of the 
Americas is inspirational to all peoples of 
the hemisphere.” 

Rocer WILLIAM Rus, whose by-line is 
often seen in leading periodicals, began 
his career as a reporter on the New York 
Sun, served in the Naval Intelligence 
during World War I, became an associate 
editor of Collier’s, did publicity work, and 
set up his own public-relations ofice in 
New York. He is the son of Jacosp Av- 
Gcustus Rus, the Danish immigrant who 
became one of America’s great humant- 
tarians. 

S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY, a Past Vice- 
President and Commit- 
tee member of Rotary 
International, has been 
interested in the future 
of youth for many 
vears. A member of the 
Rotary Club of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, he is Sec- 
retary of the National 
Boys and Girls Week 
Committee for the 
United States. 

S. I. Kishor, who has contributed to 
many periodicals, wrote As a Man Think- 
eth, which appeared in Tue Rotarian for 
December, 1942. 

VERN B. ALLAN, an active member of the 
Rotary Club of Clarion, Iowa, is publisher 
of the Wright County Monitor. 

The photo for our cover is by CLybE 
Brown (Publix Pictorial Service). 
—THE CHAIRMEN 
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U. S. SECRETARY of State Stettinius as he called for “an international organization to insure the peace” at the Mexico City conference, 


Achievements 
of the 

Mexico City 
Conference 





Photo: Acme 


Diplomats from 20 American republics on March 8, in Mexico 
City, adjourned the Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace. Deliberations were conducted in the historic 
Chapultepec Castle and issued in the Act of Chapultepec. 
Among major achievements of this notable Conference are these: 


] Said U. S. Senator Tom Connally, a Congressional advisor, the “principle 

first enunciated by the Monroe Doctrine has been accepted by the family 
of American nations as a multilateral doctrine. Any attack upon one of the 
signatory nations must be regarded by all others as an act of aggression 
against them.” Provision was made in this security system for consultation 
when there is reason to believe that aggression is planned. 


2 Recommendations for a continuance of the security system after the 

war, within provisions of the United Nations Organization to be set 
up at San Francisco. (Approval of the U. S. Senate would be necessary for 
inclusion of the United States in such a security system.) 


3 A formula to establish inter-American unity, whereby Argentina, the 
only Ibero-American State not represented at the Mexico City Con- 
ference, may join the regional security group—as it has since done. 


4 Measures to make impotent the remaining Nazi-fascist influences which 
are a threat to the peace and well-being of the Western Hemisphere. 


5 Economic agreements, whereby the United States will help ease the 
transition from wartime to peacetime production in Latin America. 


6 Reaffirmation of the principles of international law, which the American 
States have been advancing since 1890, through conventions, resolv- 


tions, and declarations. 


7 Expansion of the activities of the Pan American Union, but with contin- 
vance of its headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
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Well-being of all peoples. 


let's Put Meaning into Victory! 


It will mock those who gave their lives for it unless 
men of goodwill master new forces loose in the world. 


By Ezequiel Padilla 


5 Minister of Foreign Relations for Mexico 


fi FEW days ago I listened to a 


dramatic story of the Commandos. 


S When, after having fulfilled their 


daring mission, they returned ex- 
hausted to the shores where their 
ships had remained, they still had 
time to dig a grave for their dead. 
Then, before the first shovelful of 
earth covered their comrades, to 
the distressed and bleeding, tat- 
tered soldiers came this thought: 


sthese men of all races and of all 
screeds now embrace themselves in 
fdeath in a common grave. 
Fcould they not 


Why 
have embraced 
themselves as brothers during the 
fleeting moment of their earthly 
existence? 

The concept of codperation in- 
spires us. To a great extent the 
hopes of mankind have abundance 
as their goal. The achievements 
in this fascinating field seem to be 
the product of a feverish mind. 
The possibilities offered by plas- 
tics, synthetic fibers, highly con- 
centrated fuels, and other chemi- 
cals and materials are fantastic. 


FF IS also stz uzgering to the im- 

fination to think of the uses of 
ight metals. They will enable 
man to build the air monsters of 
the coming age; ships that will re- 
duce the distances on earth to such 
a degree that it will seem as if it 
were a Caribbean island. The high- 
pressure synthesis of ammonia is 
said to be a discovery equal in im- 
portance to the discovery of the 
New World. The amount of fer- 
tilizers to be produced will com- 
pletely change agricultural meth- 
ods. Materials for the new archi- 
tecture will make economical and 
last building feasible. 

Today all this is no longer a 
fairy tale. However, our indus- 
trial achievements will be useless 


hif the world is not reorganized; if, 


in the future peace, industry does 
not provide for the comfort and 
If the 
organization of an enduring peace 
is not attained, the power created 
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by man for his own benefit, far 
from 
produce new weapons which will 
totally destroy the world. 

3ut enduring peace cannot be 
established without first creating 
the juridical status that will main- 
tain it. Just as in the case of in- 
dividuals who cannot live peace- 
fully together if each pretends to 
be his own judge and does not 
recognize any superior authority 
other than his will, nations can- 
not enjoy peace if they do not 
admit a supreme international au- 
thority. 

What the nations now need is a 
juridical consensus; an institution 
in which the vital interests of each 
nation would be represented; an 
international court that would dic- 
tate rules universally accepted; an 
international army, stronger than 
the army of any single nation, for 
the protection of the community 
of nations. 

The formulas to be derived from 
the international consensus of na- 
tions would not be applied only 
for the benefit of the powerful. 
Only an organization of interna- 
tional justice will erase the ambi- 
tions of might which have de- 
stroyed the greatest empires and 
have reduced to ashes their arro- 
gant material splendor. 

It is encouraging indeed to ac- 
knowledge how unanimously the 
iIniversal conscience condemns the 
abuse of sovereignty; the interna- 
tional iniquity which creates war 
has always been considered intol- 
erable. Today we must concen- 
trate all our efforts in insuring 
within the League of States, which 
undoubtedly will come, the princi- 
ple of an equal representation of 


achieving abundance, will 
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all the peoples of the earth, great 
and small, without discrimination 
of power. It is of utmost impor- 
tance that we develop a status 
which will pave the way for inter- 
national democracy. 

In any other way, the hopes of 
humanity will be denied and we 
shall return to the tragic, 
ited “balance of power” 
While the peoples are levelling the 
inequalities in culture, in civics, in 
economic power, readying them- 
selves to enter into a purified dem- 
ocratic federation of free peoples, 
these hopes encounter juridical 
barriers over which it must strug- 
gle toward a goal still far in the 
distance, but in no wise inacces- 
sible. In fact, the great statesmen 
of the world are working with 
their cabinets today, nobly and 
actively, toward this great end. 


w.. ARE at the doorstep of the 


most remarkable achievements of 
international law. In the name of 
mankind, of its sacred significance, 
we must fight for peace, and jus- 
tice, and freedom. We must fight 
for what men have 
fought, for their luminous ideals, 
for those noble principles without 
which victory will have no mean- 
ing. It is in the name of those 
ideals and principles that we will 
have to continue the struggle. 
Faith in law and not in oppressive 
strength should be kept alive as 
an eternal flame. 

“From this present struggle,” 
President Avila Camacho has said, 
“democracy will come out more 
powerful and daring, more atten- 
tive to the needs of justice, and 
with a greater dignity, to face the 
problems of mankind.” 


discred- 
system. 


before us 


























THE AUTHOR, ex-Governor of Minnesota, here restates principles and views 
on world problems as expressed in various speeches, including his signifi- 
cant March 7th radio address at his alma mater, the University of Minnesota. 


HILE herok 
and effective fighting is yet 
pounding out a military vi 

tory, the United Nations have cre 

ated at San Francisco an oppo! 
tunity to give meaning to the 
defeat of their enemies. It is noth 
ing less than the opportunity to 

prove that World Wars I and II 

are not curtain raisers for a catas 

trophic World War III. 

Representatives of the 45 peace 
loving nations, meeting in San 

Francisco, labor under no illusion 

that the human race suddenly will 

become angelic after the war 

They know that it is impossible 

to undo history and that facts 

have a way of remaining facts 
It is evident, for example, that 
if the United States or Russia or 

Great Britain decides to wage war 

within the next quarter century, 

there will be war. Nothing could 
stop it—no treaty, no alliance, no 


unbelievably 


8 


union, no league. Each of these 
three countries has the power, 
should it so desire, to unseat 


peace. But it also is true that if 
they continue in their determina- 
tion to establish and to maintain 
the peace, an enduring peace can 
be had. The proposals laid out at 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
now to be discussed at San Fran- 
cisco, are built around this reality. 

These three great powers will 
not always see problems alike, nor 
will the other nations. They will 
not always please each other. But 
they must, in the main, work out 
the differences in their viewpoints 
and find the way for effective joint 
action. 

The alternative to finding areas 
of agreement, it is now plain, is to 
do nothing. And to do nothing 
would start humanity on the short 
road of inaction which leads to 
another global depression and to 


at- 


San Francisco 


BY HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Commander, United States Naval Reserve; Member of th 
United States Delegation to the United Nations Securit, 
Conference at San Francisco, California 


another tragic world war. That 
alternative is unthinkable. 

The San Francisco Conference 
all should remember, is not a con 
ference actually to make the 
peace. It is not expected to work 
out solutions to such highly co 
plicated problems as reparation 
or the new frontiers of Germai 
and Japan, for example, or the d 
mobilization of armies and the re 
settling of dislocated peoples. Sui 
tasks will require further stud 
and attention of treaty-making 
agencies. At San Francisco 
take up where the Dumbarto 
Oaks Conference left off and 
tempt to establish a mechanisn 
ready to keep the peace and | 
foster the international accord es 

ential to its success. 

Seven cardinal points, it ha: 
seemed to me, should there be 
clarified and tempered in the heat 
of free discussion, then formulate 
in clear proposals for action 
shall discuss them briefly. 

1. We need a world organizatio 
and international law.* 

History tells us again and agail 
that men living close togethe 
need a government with legisla 
tive, judicial, and executive fun 
tions if they are to prevent anar 
chy and conflict and tragedy. Thi 
has been true from the earlies 
tribes and clans on through states 
and nations. The 13 sparsely pop 


| 
ne 


ulated American colonies felt th 
need for a “more perfect union 
in a day when the concept of als 

*For varied views, see the symposiul 
Oraanizing the Postwar World, Tue Rot 
IAN, October, 1942 (contributors: Nichols 


Doman, George Bernard Shaw, and Clam 
M. Fichelberger). 
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THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


As Proposed by the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
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Questions for San Francisco 


Evaluations of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for 
world security, released last October by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 
China, range from "Dumbarton hoax" to “the best 
possible solution." Thus to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, which picks up where Dumbarton Oaks left 
off, come such questions as these: 

Isn't the Security Council too strong? 

At the Yalta Conference, Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin agreed that any seven of the |! mem- 
bers of the Council could order an investigation (a 
member-party to a dispute not voting), but that in 
decisions involving use of force any affirmative ma- 
jority must include the Big Five. This was said to be 
a realistic recognition of Big Five power and re- 
sponsibilities and a workable compromise between 

“impractical"’ unanimous and mere majority de- 
cisions. If it is adopted, the United States and other 
Big Five nations could block coercive action by the 
United Nations Organization. 

Would there be an opportunity for review of 
wartime political decisions? 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, a member of 
the U. S. delegation to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, has proposed such an amendment to the Dum- 
barton Oaks plan. 

Won't small nations be at the mercy of the large 
ones? 

Nations other than the Big Five are to supply six 
of the 1! Council members. The original plan was 
for each sovereign State member to have one rep- 
resentative on the General Assembly. At Yalta, 
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however, it was proposed that both the United 
States and Russia should have three members. 


Do the Dumbarton Oaks proposals permit regional 
security arrangements? 

They do—but all such arrangements, including 
treaties and geographic systems of the type set u 
at the recent Mexico City Conference (see page s 
will be subject to approval by the Security Council. 

How can a world police force be effective if na- 
tional armies are allowed to continue? 

This is one of several problems upon which the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals do not give details. 


With neutrals not represented at San Francisco, 
won't they balk at accepting results? 

Dumbarton Oaks proponents answer that member- 
ship in the United Nations Organization will be so 
desirable that neutrals will want to join. 

Should Axis nations ever be allowed to join? 

How "peace loving" nations are to be selected 
is one of many problems yet to be worked out. 
The Mexico City Conference recommended uni- 
versality. 

Doesn't the plan freeze the world to status quo, 
making impossible a revolution against tyranny? 

One answer given is that the comprehensive set- 
up, with various commissions, will gradually correct 
unjust conditions, social and otherwise. 


NOTE: As a guide to intelligent discussion, Rotary has issued a 
pamphle’ (gratis), Pattern for the San Francisco Conference?, and 
a booklet (25 cents) on underlying issues, Peace /s a Process. Order 
from Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 
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tance is illustrated by the fact that 
George Washington took two 
weeks to travel from his Virginia 
home at Mount Vernon to the cere 
monies in New York that made 
him the first President of the 
United States. Today it is with 
truth said that no two points in 
habited on the globe are separated 
by more than 60 hours, and the 
need for a more perfect union of 
all peace-loving nations is tragi 
cally underscored by two world 
wars and a world-wide depression 
within my own generation. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposal 
it will be remembered, would set 
up two central bodies: the Gen 
eral Assembly, a legislative group 
in which all member States would 





Clearing the Way 


The article by Commander Stassen 
is the 44th in the ‘A World to 
LIVE In’ series, whose purpose 
is to present views of many prob- 
lems and to clear the way, through 
informed opinion, for their solu- 
tion in the days which lie ahead. 





be represented; and the Security 
Council, to pass on questions in- 
volving use of force. The Council 
would have 11 members, of which 
six would be chosen by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but five the 
United States, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, China, and “in due course” 
France — would be permanent 
members. 

The world’s best-governed city 
would soon revert to the law of the 
jungle if police were lacking 
Herein lay a fatal weakness of the 
League of Nations. The United 
Nations Organization must not re- 
repeat the League's mistake. * 

In the frontier days of my coun- 
try, folks looked to the sheriff for 
protection, but for a long time pri- 
vate citizens toted their own guns 
Just so must nations maintain 
their own adequate armaments 
while the United Nations Organi- 
zation works out the difficult and 
complex problem of force. Police 
it must have, but they must not 
be permitted to become an all 
powerful international 
arm of a superstate. They must 
be a complementary part of a sys 
tem of laws and justice. 


coercive 
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A fundamental code of human 
rights is direly needed. The be- 
ginning may be very small, but 
even if we start with the enact- 
ment of just a law that no country, 
in time of peace, shall execute a 
human being without just trial, it 
would be a significant step. We 
have no such law today. Nazi 
tormtroopers and Gestapo who 
dragged German civilians from 
their homes and summarily shot 
them violated the moral code of 
humanity, but they violated no in- 
ternational law, because there is 
none to protect a human being 
within a nation. This fact starkly 
silhouettes the tragic lag of social 
organization in a world made 
small by technology.t 

Step by step, utilizing existing 
machinery where possible or es- 
tablishing new mechanisms where 
needed, we therefore must develop 
rules or laws to spread human 
freedoms—the rights of fair trial 
and of worship, press and speech, 
and of workers to organize. The 
new level of government must em- 
phasize human rights rather than 
national rights. The United Na- 
tions Organization will be fore- 
doomed to tragic failure if it is not 
founded on a deep respect for the 
fundamental dignity of man of 
W hatever race or color or creed. 

There are other things that the 
nations should do, working to- 
gether: stem aggression, provide 
trusteeships for certain territories 
of special military or economic im- 
portance to the world, restrict 
armaments, and regulate the flight 
of aircraft and the use of ports and 
canals—to name a few. 

Increasing trade among peoples 
of the world should be a foremost 
object after the war, for this is the 
way to turn resources of raw ma- 

*For further discussion of “power prob- 
lem,”” see Peace Must Be Enforced, by Al- 
lison Ware, THE RoTarRIAn, December, 1943. 

For RoTARIAN articles on a similar the- 
sis, see Knowledge Is Power—Not Wisdom, 
by Robert A. Millikan, THE Rotarian, Janu- 
ary, 1945: and Science Is Not Enough, by 
Arthur H. Compton, THe Rorarian, Febru- 
ary, 1940. 

tFor Rotarian debates-of-the-month on 
related subjects, see Reciprocal Trade 
igreements, June, 1943 (contributors: 
Merlin H. Hunter and Arthur Capper); and 
International Cartels?, October, 1943 (con- 
tributors: W. H. Coates and Charles S&S. 
Dewey). 

$This thesis was debated in Tue Rorar- 
IAN, May, 1943: Must Sovereignty Be Lim- 
fed? (contributors: Ben M. Cherrington, 
and R. E. Pattison Kline). See also, Curb 
Sovereiqnty?, by William Allen White, 
June, 1943 

"Power Politics? was debated in Tue Ro- 


TARIAN, July, 1944, by Captain L. D. Gam 
mans and Senator Harold H. Burton. 


terials and technology to the com, 
mon benefit.£ Only through trag. 
can world living standards be jp. 
proved and only thus can coyp. 
tries with high living standar 
maintain them without war. 

The stifling obstructions to trag 
and their corollary, the hea 
dumping of goods, are contrary t 
general welfare. They break dow 
economic systems and lead event. 
ually to wide distress. 

2. Old ideas of absolute sover. 
eignty must be modified.’ 

There may be people who do not 
understand it or are afraid to ad. 
mit it, but the extreme principle 
of absolute national sovereignt 
born centuries ago, is dead. |t 
died with the arrival of the air. 
plane, the radio, the rocket, and 
the robomb. 

In its place we must develop the 
20th Century principle of the 
rights, duties, and responsibilities 
of nation to nations, of man to men. 

True sovereignty rests in the 
people. They are accustomed to 
exercise it on local, state or pro- 
vincial, and national levels; their 
own welfare demands that in th 
future they put some of it to work 
on the world level. No nation ha 
any right in the modern world to 
do as it pleases without regard to 
the effect of its actions on other 
nations. Just as each free man 
must limit his liberty of action so 
that he does not injure his neigh- 
bor, so must nations in this world 
where all nations are neighbors 

The new level of government 
would be merely the extension in- 
to a larger area of the fundamental 
principles of living together, an 
extension made necessary and pos- 
sible by the developments of mod- 
ern science. Nations would con- 
tinue to have their own flags, their 
own constitutions, their own cul- 
tural heritages, and their own citi- 
zens. To this would be added the 
new level to administer those in- 
ternational relations which diplo- 
macy, with its intrigue, balance of 
power,{ extraterritoriality, tariffs, 
and devaluation of currency, and 
other devices, has failed to handle, 
resulting in periodic recourse t0 
war. 

It should be clear that the Unit- 
ed Nations Organization does not 
mean breaking up any of the st« 
ble associations of nations and pe 
ples now [Continued on page 49] 
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the Search for 


f te 
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By Roger Wm. Riis 


The war-devastated world needs them—and science 
has teamed up with big business to provide them! 


HREE young men, naked ex- 
cept for white shorts and white 
sandals, are striding vigorously on 
h treadmill. As they stride, the 
rolling floor moves backward; the 
men stay where they are. They 
give a strange effect; they look like 
2 classic Greek frieze—in motion. 
As they walk, they read books 
which they hold before them. This 
js at the University of Minnesota. 

After they have done some ten 
or 12 miles in the same spot, they 
fit pegs and blocks into a sort of 
jigsaw puzzle while still walking. 
With an electric rod they tap cer- 
tain plates a certain number of 
limes without touching certain ad- 
jacent plates. The electric rod 
mercilessly registers their codrdi- 
nation. Results are minutely 
checked against their diet. 

In one section of the gentle Ala- 
bama hills, where impoverished 
soil grows impoverished vegeta- 
les, and where for generations 
the poor whites have lived almost 
olely on “fat back and sorghum,” 
2 shrivelled old man blinks near- 
ightedly at the white-coated doc- 
or. 

“I sure owe you folks a whole 
ot,” he says. “If it hadn’t been 
or your clinic, I’d likely be pass- 
ng a blind man’s tin cup on the 
treet right now.” 

Across the campus of the Uni- 
ersity of Illinois, rising so sur- 
risingly out of the black soil of 
he prairies, a dozen young men 
valk into the chemistry building. 
hey are going to lunch, but every 
horsel that goes into them will be 
portioned in known amounts. And, 
t should be added, every morsel 
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that comes out of them also will 
be checked. 


e 22 
Minnesota, Alabama,” Tilinois, ’ 


they are just the beginning. In 
California, Massachusetts, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Wis- 


consin, Oregon, Michigan, Mary-' 
land, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ten- 


nessee, scores of these projects in 
research are underway. Hundreds 
of white-robed votaries tend the 
flames of Bunsen burners and bow 
over what seem miles of test tubes. 
They comprise an unprecedented 
concentration of intelligence and 
money, marshalled for the first 
time in coérdinated array. Behind 
84 such related projects in 41 uni- 
versities and hospitals stands a 
new, unpublicized group, the Nu- 
trition Foundation, 
The Nutritigi 


concerned a food. At first his 
concern was togget enough food. 
As the centuriés passed, his atten- 
tion shifted f@ making his food 
more palatablé, Quite recently, as 
history flows, hie began to demand 
certain stand of purity. To- 
day he is turning his full intelli- 
gence to the vague, uncharted field 
known as nutrition, Which—with 
whole nations thrust down to bare 
subsistence levels of diet by war 
—may wegiibecome the one most 
importan nan study of the 
peace. “3 

The great food companies, 
whose names everyone knows, 
created the Nutrition Foundation 
two years ago. To date, 38 of 
them have collected 1% million 
dollars, set up an unquestionable 
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scientific control over the funds, 
and have already allotted $400,000 
to the ablest research projects in 
the dietary field. Contributing 
firms pledge their support on a 
five-year basis, to insure continu- 
ity of the major purpose: “advance 
toward better health and efficiency 
for the average man and _ his 
family.” 

Food research by food com- 
panies naturally raises suspicion 
ina normal mind. What are these 
corporation fellows up to, with all 
that money? Hard as it will be 
for the crusading theoreticians to 
believe, they are up to exactly 
what they proclaim. Because they 
exist as business firms by what we 
eat, they acknowledge responsi- 
bility for what we eat. Social in- 
terest is self-interest, points out 
President George A. Sloan, in an 
instance of industrial statesman- 
ship not too frequently witnessed. 
These companies really believe 
that long-range public service will 
pay better dividends than the 
short-range commercial attitude. 
_Suppose, asked one charter 
member in the days when the 
Foundation was being set up, sup- 
pose one of our research projects 
should turn up something damag- 
ing to the business of one of our 
member companies? Unanimous- 
ly and somewhat to their own sur- 

ise; th men decided, “Alh 
right, let it. Let’s do a job of thor- 
ough, fearless research and let the 

all where they may.” 

y set up a mechanism 
revents any possibility of 
influence by any special 
_or individual business.. 

rd of trustees is actively 
by Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
at of Massachusetts Insti- 
Technology, and has as 

8 Dr. Thomas Parran, Sur- 

ral of the United States 
Service, and five 


King, scientific director, is a 
man of enviable standing in the 
field. Finally a scientific advisory 
committee, made up of 15 men and 
women of highest standing, passes 
on all research projeets and money 
grants. . 

Ask the biochemists and doctors 
in the twoscore universities and 
they will tell you that the research 
which the Nutrition Foundation 
supports [Continued on page 51) 
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THIS description of the male 
adolescent is modern folklore 
—at least, no one person 

known to be the author. It has 
come in through Boy Scout Ex 
ecutive A. P. Patterson, a mem 
ber of the West Palm Beach, 
Florida, Rotary Club.—E£difors 
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FTER a male baby has grown out of 
long clothes and triangles and has 
acquired pants, freckles, and so much 
dirt that relatives do not dare to kiss it be- 
tween meals, it becomes a BOY. A boy is 
Nature's answer to that false belief that 
there is no such thing as perpetual motion. 
A boy can swim like a fish, run like a deer, 
climb like a squirrel, balk like a mule, bellow 
like a bull, eat like a pig, or act like a jack- 
ass, according to climatic conditions. 

He is a piece of skin stretched over an 
appetite. A noise, covered with smudges. 
He is called a tornado because he comes at 
the most unexpected times, hits the most 
unexpected places, and leaves everything a 
wreck behind him. He is a growing animal 
of superlative promise, to be fed, watered, 
and kept warm, a joy forever, a periodic 
nuisance, the problem of our times, the hope 
of a nation. Every boy born is evidence 
that God is not yet discouraged of man. 








Photon: Kevstone 





Were it not for boys, the newspapers 
would go unread and a thousand picture 
shows would go bankrupt. Boys are useful 
in running errands. A boy can easily do 
the family errands with the aid of five o 
six adults. The zest with which a boy does 
an errand is equalled only by the speed o! 
a turtle on a July day. The boy is a naturd 
spectator. He watches parades, fires, fights 
ball games, automobiles, boats, and ai 
planes with equal fervor, but will not wate 
the clock. The man who invents a clod 
that will stand on its head and sing a song 
when it strikes will win the undying gratitude 
of millions of families whose boys are for 
ever coming to dinner about supper time. 
Boys faithfully imitate their dads in spite 
of all efforts to teach them good manners 
A boy, if not washed too often and if kept 
in a cool, quiet place after each accident 
will survive broken bones, hornets, swimming 
holes, fights, and nine helpings of pie. 
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NE OF MY neighbors is an 
htstanding attorney and is active 
ih all projects for city betterment. 
}iaving two boys of his own, he is, 
.e insists, much interested in 
south. One Summer afternoon he 
as supervising the laying of a 
sidewalk at his home 
vhen a troop of neighborhood 
ovs came whooping across his 
ard, charging directly through 
is fresh soft walk! Suddenly the 
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air turned blue with the impreca 
tions my friend hurled after the 






DOYS. 

“Leigh,” I said, 

ughter, “I thought you 

boys se 

“I do,” he muttered, “but I like 
them in the abstract—not in the 
concrete!” 

That true story, amusing as it is, 
puts a finger, I think, on a wide- 
pread shortcoming. Too often we 
adults, we so-called responsible 
citizens, are interested in boys and 
girls only in the abstract. Our im- 
pulses are good—but too seldom 
do we give them concrete expres- 
sion. But now comes an event, 
vhich, once a year, not only quick- 
ens these impulses, but also opens 
to us specific channels into which 
ve can release them. I refer, of 
course, to Boys and Girls Week— 
ch \pril 28 to May 5. 

Twenty-five years old this year, 
the Week will, as in the past, bring 
th hundreds of communities 
throughout the world which will 
bserve it a fresher appreciation of 
their greatest single treasure- 
their young. 

For the birth of the Boys and 
Girls Week idea we are indebted, 

$s you may know, to the Rotary 
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Vou, Youth—and the Future 


By S$. Kendrick Guernsey 


secretary, National — and Girls Week Committee 
Rotarian, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Club of New York. A world war— 
the first one—had just ended and, 
perhaps as the result of a lesson 
it taught, “Boys Work” had sud- 
denly leaped to the front as an ac- 
tivity of the 700 Rotary Clubs 
then in existence. 

Realizing that their first prob- 
lem was to place the boy and his 
needs before their city of 8 million, 
and knowing well the uses of pub- 
licity, New York Rotarians put 
their heads together with local 
boys work agencies, the Mayor, 
and other prominent citizens, and 
came out of the huddle to an- 
nounce that from May 1 to 8, 1920, 
the metropolis would observe 
“New York City Boys Week.” 

First off, there would be Gen- 
eral Boys Day—the cynosure of 
which would be a patriotic May 
Day parade of boys’ organizations 
complete with bands, floats, and 
demonstrations. Somewhere be- 
tween 20,000 and 40,000 boys—did 
you ever try to count boys?—actu- 
ally took part. Then followed Boys 
Day in Churches, Boys Day in 
Schools, and so on. The program 
made New York boy-conscious, 
made it see that boyhood is far 
more important and valuable than 
a transit system, the Broadway 
season, professional-baseball pen- 
nants, social prestige, or business 
triumph. And it also set in motion 
an effort which, beginning with a 
parade, moved on to a plan in the 
rough, and culminated finally in 
the extensive program for youth 
which that Rotary Club conducts 
today. 

The next year, 1921, five other 
cities decided they, too, wanted 
Boys Weeks. In the following 
year the number jumped to 207 
cities. At about this time a Na- 
tional Boys Week Committee for 
the United States was formed to 
promote the annual event. By the 
mid-’20s more than 1,400 com- 
munities had begun to observe the 
Week. Today the number of cities 






May enters with a special Week—which will reveal 
to some 2,500 cities what that partnership can mean. 


celebrating it is perhaps 2,500. 

Two more important things hap- 
pened in those early years. Boys 
Week became Youth Week to in- 
clude the girls, and then later ac- 
quired its present name. That was 
one thing. The other: the Week 
had leaped national boundaries 
and oceans and had sprung up 
vigorously in Cuba, in England, in 
China, in South Africa, Chile, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Canada, and 
elsewhere. Perhaps you saw, in 
THE Rorarian for April, how Graf- 
ton, Australia, observes it. 

One of the beauties of Boys and 
Girls Week is that it is not the 
creature of any one organization. 
Among the 84 men and women 
who composed the National Boys 
and Girls Week Committee for the 
United States* there are many Ro- 
tarians, certainly. But you would 
be disappointed in Rotary if there 
were not. Wherever Boys and 
Girls Week is observed, it wins the 
aid, respect, and appreciation of all 
agencies. 

And let us understand this: 
Boys and Girls Week is not an 
end. It isa means. It is a vivid 
way to awaken men and women 
to their responsibilities to boys 
and girls and to opportunities of 
working for and with them. It vis- 
ualizes for thousands of adults 
their personal obligation to help 
youth develop good citizenship. 

Let’s be interested in youth in 
the concrete, then, as well as in 
the abstract. For youth, as the 
theme of the coming Week puts it 
—“Youth IS the future.” 





*Address: 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago 1, Illinois, U.S.A Boys and Girls 


Week material available to any group or 
individual free on request. 
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well-lighted classrooms and stairways 


T IS NOT surprising that a 
devastating war should force a 
nation to examine its funda 

mental beliefs and the institutions 
that have sprung from these be- 
liefs. 

So Britain has had an educa- 
tional stocktaking, and the Butler 
Act, which became law in August, 
1944, was the first act of recon- 
struction passed by the present 
Parliament. The Act is the child 
of a coalition 
bears both the good and the bad 
marks of its parentage. It does, 
however, mark an epoch in Brit 
ain’s educational history, and it 
makes possible a big advance on 
almost all sections of the educa- 
tional front. Whether such an 
advance will in fact be secured 
over the next decade depends 
upon Britain’s people. Unless they 
begin to care far more for educa- 
tion than has been the case in the 
past, and unless they are prepared 
to make much bigger financial 
sacrifices, the possibilities of the 
Act will remain merely possibili- 
ties. 

The present system of education 


government and 


14 
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THE COMING of peace to Britain will see more of this type of school, with its airy, 


This building is located not far from London. 


differs so profoundly from the 
American system in both origin 
and development that it must be 
as difficult for an American visitor 
to understand the English system 
of education as it is for an English 
visitor to understand the Ameri- 
can system of politics. 

The school-leaving age in Eng- 
land is 14 plus—that is, the end of 
the term in which a child becomes 
14. Eighty percent of the chil- 
dren in England leave school and 
go out to work at this age. The 
remaining 20 percent are those 
who have been able to get to a 
secondary (high) school or to one 
of the few junior technical schools. 
The majority of the 20 percent 
leave between the ages of 16 and 
17. The new Act 
raise the minimum leaving age to 
15 not later than 1947 and to 16 
at a later unspecified date. 

In the U.S. A., where each State 
settles its own leaving age, in only 
five of the 48 States is it less than 
16, and it is 17 and even 18 in some 
of them. Sixty-nine percent of the 
boys and girls aged 16 and 17 are 
at school in the United States, 


proposes to 









Better Scho 


Although still hard lftbyior 


educational needs oh. { 

eto 

compared with only 8 percent enti 
that age range in England ue 
In considering these figure: i 
one should realize that compulso; i 
education begins at age 5 in Eno. uD | 
land, and that the school tern “fu 
are of the same length all ove the 
the country and longer than thoy adu 
in many of the States. are 
Up to the present a secondar hig] 
(high) school course has _ bee; not 
available only for those children havi 
whose parents could pay fees, and T 
for 13 percent of the children tion 
tending the elementary school; vide 


who won places in a competitive that 
examination at the age of 11. Even 


if a child wins a place, his parents ate 
have to pay a fee if their income cuss 
is above a certain amount. Chil. lanc 
dren who do not win a place or prov 
whose parents do not wish to pa schi 
fees go on to a “modern school it. o 
and leave at the age of 14. sepi 

These modern schools are on nica 
of the most interesting develop spec 
ments of the last 20 years, an be ; 
have no counterpart in the Unite prin 
States. They are an attempt t gen 
find out, by experiment, the best fates 
kind of education for children wh mac 
do not profit by an academic typ had 
of education. In addition to pra A 


tical work in the arts and crafts 

the ordinary subjects are attacked 

in a different way. The schools 

do not attempt to give vocational 

training, since the children leave 

so young, but they aim at a good 

general education suitable for chil- 

dren who, in the main, are going 

into unskilled work when the 

leave. They have been hampered 

by the early leaving age of 14, by 

large classes, and by the fact that 

teachers, even when as well quali- 

fied as those in the high schools, 

have been paid lower salaries. 
The new Act makes a radical 

change. The word “elementary,” 

which has always denoted in Eng- 

land all the education that was Hi 

considered necessary for the child 

of the common man, disappears 


* Figures relate to 1940 in U. S. A. an¢ WH) 
1938 in England—the last prewar years now 
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Britains Children 


Etion has taken stock of its 
e foundations for a new era. 


entirely. Education is to be or- 
ganized in three stages, called 
“primary,” for children under 12; 
“secondary,” for children over 12 
up to the school-leaving age; and 
“further,” for young people over 
the compulsory age, leading on to 
adult education. In future, fees 
are to be abolished in the public 
high schools, and all children and 
not only the favored few are to 
have a secondary education. 

The fact that secondary educa- 
tion for all is at last to be pro- 
vided in England does not mean 
that all children are to have the 
grammar-school course, 
and the question that is most dis- 
cussed at present is whether Eng- 
land shall copy the U. S. A. and 
provide for all children in one 
school with various courses within 
it, or whether there shall be three 
separate schools—grammar, tech- 
nical, and modern, equal in all re- 
spects—to which children should 
be allocated on the basis of their 
primary-school records, _ intelli- 
gence, and aptitude tests, and be- 
tween which transfers could be 
made if it were found that a child 
had been wrongly allotted. 

Advocates of the American solu- 


pre sent 





WHAT HE eats, as well as what he learns, 
now becomes a concern of British teachers. 
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tion hold that the separate schools, 
leading to different careers, will 
accentuate social differences in a 
country where social considera- 
tions already play far too large a 
part in education. Advocates of 
the separate schools, on the other 
hand, prefer smaller units of 500 
pupils to those of 1,500 or 2,000 
and believe that it is only if they 
are separate institutions that tech- 
nical high schools and modern 
schools will be free to develop un- 
hampered by grammar-school tra- 
dition and methods. 

The most important point of dif- 
ference between the American 
comprehensive high school and 
the proposed multilateral school in 
England is that in the latter would 
be found all children over 11. In 
America, children have to gradu- 
ate from the elementary school be- 
fore being able to enter high 
school, and about 25 percent of the 
age range either do not graduate 
or do not wish to go to high school. 
The problem of dealing with chil- 
dren of very different grades of 
ability in one school will there- 
fore be more difficult in England 
than it is in the United States. 

Another reform introduced by 
the new Act is that all young 
people who are not attending 
school full time after the compul- 
sory school-leaving age are to at- 
tend for one whole day a week at 
a county college until they become 
18. Attendance is to take place in 
the employer’s time, and will give 
the young people a chance both of 
continuing their general education 
and of improving their technical 
qualifications. 

At present, local authorities are 
free to make provision for any 
children between the ages of 2 and 
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WIFE OF Sir Ernest Simon, a housing ex- 
pert, Lady Simon is an authority in her 
own right—on British school problems. 
Her latest book The Four Freedoms in Edu- 
cation is currently winning wide notice. 


9 whose parents wish them to at- 
tend school, either in separate 
nursery schools or in nursery 
classes attached to the infants’ 
school—without charge. 

Between the two world wars 
there has been a big development 
of this form of education in Eng- 
land. In 1918 there were only 13 
nursery schools, all but one of 
which were provided by volun- 
tary bodies, getting grants from 
the Government. In 1938 there 
were 114 such schools, about half 
of which were provided by local 
authorities. More would have been 
started but for the outbreak of 
war. But a far larger number of 
small children were accommo- 
dated in nursery classes attached 
to infants’ schools, although the 
provision was uneven throughout 
the country. 

During the last five years there 
has been a great extension of war- 
time nurseries for children of 
mothers who are doing war work, 
and although this particular de- 
mand will cease when the war is 
over, it is certain that far more 
mothers than formerly will want 























to send their children under 5 to 
a nursery school or class. The 
new Act puts a duty on each local 
authority to provide nursery edu- 
cation for all children whose par- 
ents wish it. 

The Central Government, in the 
person of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, is to have more control over 
local education authorities, in or 
der to raise the standards of the 
backward authorities and so give 
equal educational opportunity to 
all children whether they live in 
a rich or in a poor part of the coun- 
try. This necessarily means an 
increase in the grant from the 
Government in aid of local taxes. 

In England, of course, there is 
nobody between the local authori 
ties and the national Government. 
The number of education authori- 
ties is to be reduced by about half. 
Since 1902, when ad hoc school 
boards were abolished, all locally 
elected bodies, except rural dis- 
trict councils, have been educa- 
tion authorities. Now, outside the 
big towns which retain their pres- 
ent position, the county councils 
are to be the authorities for edu- 
cation and they are to delegate 
many administrative powers to 
smaller bodies within their areas. 
This is expected to improve the 
position in two ways. There will 
be a wider area over which to or- 
ganize the various types of educa- 
tional institutions, and cost will be 
spread more evenly. 


Turre are two difficult problems 
in English education from which 
the American system—owing to 
the wisdom of its founders—has 
been free. One is the question of 
denominational schools and the 
other the problem of the school 
that is half in and half out of the 
public-school system. 
Denominational schools have 
for many years had all their run- 
ning expenses paid by the local 
authority, although the managers 
have retained complete control 
and have kept the building in re- 
pair. The fact that the churches 
have had difficulty in keeping 
their buildings up to standard and 
in providing new buildings has 
hampered educational develop- 
ment for many years. The next 
Act gives more generous terms to 
these schools if they still wish to 
retain their denominational char- 
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acter, but in return they must 
bring them up to the standard 
now demanded. Although some 
Church of England schools may 
be handed over completely to the 
local authorities, some will remain 
independent, and so will the Ro- 
man Catholic schools. The dual 
system, as it is called, has been 
given another lease of life. 

Few people in England realize 
that in the United States no pub- 
lic money is given to any denomi- 
national school. By holding firm- 
ly to that principle the U. S. A. 
has avoided what has probably 
been the greatest hindrance to 
educational advance in Britain. 

Many secondary (high) schools 
which were either ancient founda- 
tions or were started by groups of 
citizens before local authorities 
had power to provide secondary 
education found that the fees they 
could charge were not adequate to 
pay the higher salaries and in- 
creasing expenses necessary to 
keep the schools up to standard. 
The Government, and in some 
cases the local authorities as well, 
gave them annual grants, and in 
exchange the schools took a cer- 
tain number of children from the 
elementary schools every year. 
These children got their educa- 
tion free, but the remainder— 
usually 75 percent—had to pay 
fees. Now that fees in local-au- 
thority high schools are to be abol- 
ished, some people are asking that 
they should also be abolished in 
all schools which receive public 
money. 

This is one of the problems on 
which the committee under Lord 
Fleming has just reported. It rec- 
ommends that these direct-grant 
schools, as they are called—be- 
cause they get grants direct from 
the Government—should either 
abolish all their fees or should 
grade them according to the in- 
come of the parents, the deficit 
to be made up by the Government. 

In the same report the commit- 
tee recommends that the old di- 
rect-grant system shall now be ap- 
plied to those exclusive private 
schools that are known in England 
as public (boarding) schools. In 
return for financial aid, these 
schools, if they wish, are to ac- 
cept 25 percent of pupils from the 
elementary schools of the country. 

So far the Minister of Educa- 


tion has not announced his « 
sion on the recommendations 
this committee. 


This brief account of the Ep 
lish system as it is and as it 1 
be under the new Act will, I hoy 
show some of the differences jn + 
attitude toward education in Eno 
land and in the United Stats 
England, partly because of 
shorter school life, more empha 
is laid on hard work throughoy 
a child’s school life and on hig 
academic standards in the gra) 
mar schools. Experts who 4 
competent to judge both syste; 
agree that the English child 
usually two years ahead of t! 
American child in actual school] at 
tainments, and that the work 
the top form of the English hig} 
schools is equal to that of a second 
year college student in the U.S. A 


Bo AMERICA, with its mucl 
more generous provision of high 
school education free to all, wit! 
its greater care of the adolescent 
shown by the higher leaving ag 
and with far more students at uni- 
versities, expects its high schoo 


to be a training ground for demo- 


cratic living in its widest sens¢ 
and not only to give an academi 
or a technical education. Equa 
edueational opportunity for ever: 
child regardless of his parents 
means has only now been accepted 
by Britain’s Government as it: 
goal, whereas it has been part | 
the American way of life for near- 
ly 100 years. 

England has provided a soun 
elementary education, developing 
in its modern schools a rich cu! 
riculum and new methods 0 
teaching for the child whose ap- 
proach is more practical than 
theoretical. 
vided academic type of educatio! 
with high standards for the fa- 
vored few who got toa high schoo 
and could afford to stay there unti: 
the age of 18. But she is onl! 
now fully alive to the truth tha! 
the founders of America enunc'- 
ated more than 100 years ago— 
namely, that the fullest possible 
education for all its citizens is al 
essential condition of democrac) 

The Butler Act, passed before 
the end of the war, is a sign tha! 
Britain appreciates the impo 
tance of education in the coming 
years of reconstruction. 
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She has also pro- 
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“WELLS WAS talking to him. 


‘Well, 


seems like you've made up your mind.’ ” 





fs Others See Us 


Sims Galway thought he knew himself—but a letter he 
should not have read changed his mind and his future. 


By S. I. Kishor 


Beit: out the papers in the 
crowded drawers of his desk, Sims 
Galway had a conscience-stricken 
and angry feeling when he heard 
his employer’s dragging footsteps 


pause at his office door. He 
couldn’t help seeing Mr. Wells’s 
shoes, the broad, not well-polished 
shoes of an elderly man, pressing 
down upon the threshold as if they 
would never move in or out of 
Sims’s private office. 

Indecision always irritated Sims. 
He pretended not to see Mr. Wells, 
as he went on busily looking 
through the a¢cumulation of es- 
sential remainders from 20 years 
of previous cleaning-outs. But this 
ume the cleaning-out was final. 
After 20 years with Wells Electri- 
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cal Supplies Company, Sims had 
been offered and had accepted a 
far better-paying position with a 
big New York corporation. 

He understood how Wells felt 
badly about it. Sims was more 
than a good businessman with 20 
years’ experience with Wells Elec- 
trical. He was the only capable 
executive left with the firm. The 
younger men, including Wells 
Junior, were in the Army. A 
sneaking thought occurred to 
Sims, but he brushed it away, that 
maybe the same thing had hap- 
pened to New York Hardware, In- 
corporated, his future employer, 
and that the manpower shortage 
had pushed him into the front row 
as much as his own qualities. 


Illustrations by 
Wallace Norgan 
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Wells was talking to him. 
“Well, seems like you’ve made up 
your mind, Sims.”” The old man’s 
voice was thin and weary. 

“Guess I have, sir. It’s my big 
chance. It’s what I hoped would 
happen when I wrote that article 
for Hardware Journal. That and 
the manpower shortage.” 

“I’m not saying you haven't the 
right to leave. You got all your 
experience here; we trained you 
from a pup, so to speak. But 
you've the right to better yourself. 
Only, I was always thinking I was 
training you to keep the business 
going after I’d have to quit. Spe- 
cially with Junior off to war.” 

It was precisely because he 
knew this that Sims Galway had 
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refused a junior partnership. Why 
should he be tied down as an un- 
derling forever, playing wet nurse 
to young Wells when he came 
home someday? 

The old man’s voice was almost 
nagging. “I don’t rightly know 
whom we'll get here. Customers 
ask for you, you know, Sims.” 

Sims did know it. He had 
planned it that way. Not that he 
intended to take Wells's 
ers to his new firm, but, after all, 
if people insisted on dealing with 
Sims, it must be that Sims per- 
sonally had business qualities 
worth taking to a big city. 

Wells’s gray-browed eyes 


custom- 


‘blinked behind heavy bifocals. 


“Course, I know it’s your big 
chance. Only, seems to me if you 
were to stay around till Junior 
gets back ... 1 mightn’t be 
be able to break him in right, the 
way I did you.” 

Confound it, the way the man 
harped on what he’d done for 
Sims! Hadn’t Sims done plenty 
for Wells Electrical Supplies? 
Hadn't he reorganized it, practi- 
cally? Hadn’t he—yes, hadn’t he 
swung the loan that pulled the 
company out of near-bankruptcy 
and sent it up to top listing for 
towns of their population? Sims 
would never forget that hectic 
week—the sitting up nights pre- 
paring estimates, forecasts and 
surveys, statistical reports, to 
show old Hackensmith, of Hacken- 
smith Bank; the waking up and 
thinking of new clever ways to 
present the information, of per- 
suasive twists and appropriate, 
significant jokes. And he'd got 
the whole loan for Wells Electri- 
cal. Well, it was no use throwing 
it up to the old man. 

Sims looked up; his young- 
appearing face with its neatly 
clipped brown mustache had a 
fixedly cheerful expression. “I had 
my heart in this business, sir, as 
long as I worked here. I know 
you helped me, gave me a start, 
built up my confidence every way 
you knew how—but you admit 
you were doing it, in a way, for 
yourself and Junior. I’m frank to 
say I’m working for myself. After 
the war, jobs with New York 
Hardware won't be going begging. 
My chance is now. You know as 
well as I do, business isn’t run on 
sentimental lines.” 
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Sims didn’t see the old man 
wince. “Course, sometimes a man 
can get kind of lost in a real big 
business,” observed Wells, rub- 
bing his gray chin. “You can get 
a big salary, but not much satis- 
faction. Here you’re a man that 
makes a big difference. Well, 
as long as you’ve made up your 
mind ... best of luck to you.” 

“Why, thanks, Mr. Wells. I 
knew you'd see it!” 

“T’ll be leaving now, Sims. Un- 
less you'd like me to drop you off 
at the house?” 

“No, thanks, sir. I’ll be a while 
yet.” Sims couldn’t face a ride 
with Wells just now. 

He went on busily sorting, tear- 
ing up, or forcing his papers into 
the old pigskin brief case that was 
stuffed nearly to the gills by now. 
He suddenly remembered that 
Wells had given it to him one birth- 
day. Confound it, why did he have 
that guilty feeling about going 
away? Hadn’t he worked his heart 
out for the company? He’d always 
meant someday to get a bigger 
job. True, his wife had .simple 
tastes, his kids weren’t costing too 





“SIMS stood quietly, the letter in hand.” 


much; maybe $5,000 in a small 
town would go further than $10,- 
000 in New York, but who knows 
how high an ambitious, capable 
man might rise in a company of 
that scope? His eyes fell on the 
Hackensmith Bank calendar 
above his desk, with its gay pic- 
ture in red and blue. That’s 
right, he meant to take the car- 
bons of that deal to New York 
with him; might come in useful to 
impress some big shot. 





Sims went to the inner offi 
past the rows of stenographer: 
desks, to where the tall gree 
metal files were stacked. “CH 
Haa-Hab-Hac” . . . here was th 
stuff. His letter to Hackensmith 
asking for an appointment. Thp 
reply, fixing a time. Carbon copie: 
of the reports, surveys, etc., he had 
submitted to Hackensmith. Yep, 
swell piece of work. Then the |e; 
ter consenting to make the loa) 
Sims read it with a smile of re 
membered satisfaction. Another 
letter. He didn’t remember 
this one, but here it was, on Hack. 
ensmith Bank stationery. Hand. 
written, oddly enough. He read jt 
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Dear Wells: 

Your young man was in my office 
today talking about me making your 
firm a loan. Now you know that isn't 
any kind of business deal for a bank 
like mine to make a house like yours 
and your man must take me for 4 
pigeon head to think I would go in for 
it. I had ought to have kicked him 
out, but I figured it wasn’t his fault 
There’s just one thing in your busine 
I’d loan you that much money on, and 
that’s you. Why, you cross-eyed old 
coyote, didn’t old Miss Hornmeyer 
switch any sense into you all those 
years we were sitting on that back 
bench together because we were the 
two dumbest guys in the school? Next 
time you want a loan and you don't 
come to me yourself and say, “Bill, I 
want some money,” I’m going to lay 
for you behind the barn and give you 
the same kind of licking I used to 
Come on out tomorrow night to Cross. 
roads Tavern; a lot of us Hornmeyer 
old-timers are having a blowout. Last 
man in is a splayfooted kangaroo 

Bill Hackensmith., 


Sims stood very quietly, the 
letter in his hand. So this was 
his big deal, his clever, clever 
plan, the big favor he’d done Mr 
Wells, the stunt that made him so 
valuable. And all this time old 
Wells hadn’t let him know, hadn't 
wanted to prick the bubble of his 
pride. His own words came 
back to him: “Business isn’t run 
on sentimental lines.” 

Suddenly Sims leaned out the 
open window from which he could 
see Wells standing aimlessly chat- 
ting with some neighbors. 

“Mr. Wells!” he called. “Want 
to wait a minute? I’d like you to 
drop me...” 

His voice hurt his throat; he 
was hurt all through. But he had 
the feeling that it was a good hurt 
and would leave him feeling fine. 
He was going to stay. 
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thelieve that every human mind feels 





in dow g good to another. 






- are Thomas Jefferson’s 





words, not mine. But I believe 
them. Believing them, I am con- 
fident that Rotarians of my gener- 





tion and of generations to come 
s to find deep satisfaction 
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are itl 








in the achievements of the Rotary 
Foundation. 

It was started back in 1917, the 
records show, and through the 






vears has without fanfare been 
progressing toward 
its goal of 2 million 
dollars, of which 
the interest only 
(except in case of 
earmarked funds) 
is to be used “in do- 











ing good to an- 






ther.” Contributions and grants 
from Rotary International now 
account for $464,000, but the Foun- 
tion is not waiting until it has 
2 million dollars before it acts. 
One of its opportunities lies in 
aiding war-dislocated Rotarians to 
t themselves up again as useful 
citizens, a work taken over from a 
now discontinued Committee of 
Rotary. A forecast of the need and 
the way the Foundation can meet 
is supplied by a story from 
Larry” Watts in Palestine, a Past 
District Governor. 
ee 
ports, was a successful rubber- 
goods manufacturer in Warsaw. 
When the Nazi juggernaut rolled 
over that city, he and his wife and 
their two children, aged 5 and 8, 
escaped and found refuge in Jeru- 
salem. A Rotary grant enabled 
him there to secure simple equip- 
ment and a small amount of latex. 
| He demonstrated what he could do 
and soon was turning out needed 
' War goods. 
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Jefferson Was Right! 


Notes on the Rotary Foundation: what it 
is doing and what it can do in postwar 
years toward promoting the service ideal. 


By H. Dennett Jones 


Chairman, Foundation Committee of Rotary International 


Backing up Rotary Institutes 
of International Understanding is 
another job the Foundation is do- 
ing. Already this Rotary year, In- 
stitutes have been held in 401 com- 
munities of the United States with 
an estimated total attendance of 
1% million. With Foundation sup- 
port, it is expected that the Insti- 
tute idea will spread from the 
United States, as did Rotary itself, 
and soon take root in Canada, 
Mexico, and then more countries. 

If the democratic thesis of a 
well-informed public opinion be- 
ing essential to good government 
be accepted, then the Rotary In- 
stitutes—which bring selected 
speakers on live issues to commu- 
nity forums—can become a consid- 
erable factor in the long-range 
drive of peace-loving nations to- 
ward the peace that shall last be- 
cause it is just. 

But helping Rotarians get on 
their business feet and establish- 
ing Institutes are not the only jobs 
cut out for the Foundation. An- 
other could be helping Rotary 
more deeply to root itself in lands 
where now there are few or no 
Clubs. Here lies a tremendous op- 
portunity to make a great con- 
tribution to the lasting peace 
humanity so deeply desires, for 
Rotary with its 5,300 Clubs in 60- 
odd lands has again 
demonstrated that 
it can generate the 
fellowship and un- 
derstanding among 
people w hich are 
conducive to good- 
will. 

Consider opportunities in China, 
alone. Director C. T. Wang, for- 
mer Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, reports that there 
are more than 2,000 cities in his 
country having more than 20,000 
population. That many of them 








THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826) was the 
author of the Declaration of Independence 
and the third President of the United States. 


would welcome Rotary is evi- 
denced not only by 
growth of Clubs in China in pre- 
war years, but by the great appeal 
of the principles of our movement 
to the Chinese mentality. Clubs 
die hard out there. Recently word 
filtered through that the Club at 
Wuchow, which the Board of Ro- 
tary International had charged off 
as “dead” when war all but en- 
gulfed it, had been alive and ac- 
tive all the time. Whether it still 
survives, however, is doubtful, for 
the latest news reports are that 
the invader has swept over Wu- 
chow. 

These, then, are a few of the 
tasks ready for the Foundation. 
More will come as needs arise and 
the strength is found to meet 
them. Individually, few of us can 
do much to achieve great things, 
but by pooling our efforts in the 
Foundation we can project our- 
selves into the work both now and 
in the future. 

For the Foundation is, actually, 
a mechanism to do just that. Its 
funds are being astutely invested, 
and it is of current interest that 
the Board of Directors of Rotary 
International has authorized in- 
vestment of a portion of them in 
the proposed home-building of Ro- 
tary itself, a project which will be 
self-liquidating through annual 
rentals. 

What the postwar years will 
bring is a question on which even 
the very wise hesitate to commit 
themselves. But sufficient unto 
the day are the problems thereof, 
and it behooves Rotary to be ready 
for them. 

I believe it will be—because I 
believe that Jefferson was right! 


the steady 
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Rotary Rebirth in The Philippines 


By Karl K. Krueger 


around the world a 


few weeks ago was the news that 
the family of Brigadier General 
Carlos P. Romulo was safe. In one 
of the boldest rescues of the war, 
it had been spirited from enemy- 
held territory on Luzon by 19 
year-old Carlos, Jr., aided by four 
Cub planes. 

Close upon that announcement 
came word that the family was al- 
ready in the United States and 
well on its way toward regaining 
lost weight and health. 

To no other group on the globe 
is that news more gratifying than 
to Rotarians, for to thousands of 
them on all continents the General 
is known intimately as their own 
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A roundup of news from the Islands—where two former 
Clubs, if not more, are already on the long road back, 


fellow Rotarian and good friend 
“Rommy.” 

Now back at his desk in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as Resident Commis- 
sioner of The Philippines, this 
man—whom Rotarians have 
known successively as Manila’s 
leading publisher, as their own in- 
ternational Vice-President, as aide 
to General Douglas MacArthur, as 
“the last man off Bataan,” and as 
one of the most indefatigable and 
inspiriting of writers and lecturers 
on the Pacific war—deems himself 
one of the happiest men alive. 

What accounts for that is not 
only his reunion with his hand- 
some family, not only the steady 
liberation of his islands, but also 


the rebirth of Rotary in The Phil- 
After more than three 
years of enforced dormancy, Ro- 
tary fellowships are springing up 
afresh wherever they have half a 
chance. Of this fact General Ro- 
mulo has brought firsthand news 
and also the photographic evi- 
dence you see on these pages 
Shortly after noon on the last 
day of February, while smoke stil! 
hung over downtown Manila,some 
30 men shuffled into a bamboo pa- 
vilion on the grounds of Santo 
Tomas University. But if their 
feet were heavy, their hearts were 
not, for they were gathering for 
the first meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Manila since December, 


ippines. 
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At what crudely passed for 
iker’s table sat the man who 
been Governor of the Philip- 
Rotary District (No. 81) and 






Manila telephone’ executive 
ner hen the invader came—Theo- 
ck, dore (“Ted’’) L. Hall. 


Calling the meeting to order, 
Ted Hall now introduced the man 
ho sat just beside him—‘“Our 
own beloved ‘Rommy.’ ” For every 
man in his audience, most of them 
gaunt from three years of prison 
tions and all of them starved for 


Rotary news, this was a great oc- 
casion—and the General was equa! 

He began by assuring his old 
iriends that not for a minute dur- 
ng their long isolation had Rotary 


hnically, this was a meeting of 
embers of the former Rotary Club of 
Ma 1. The charter of the Club itself and 
the charters of the seven other Rotary 
to bs of The Philippines were cancelled 
tter the outbreak of war in the Pacific. 
How and when these Clubs can be reéstab- 
shed are problems with which Rotary’s 
ommission for the Organization of Rotary 
. ids in the Far East (chairmanned by Past 
) resident Charles L. Wheeler, of San Fran- 
ry cisco, California) has already begun to 
deal. General Romulo is one of the four 

er, embers of that Commission. 
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. . » Most of the men in his audience had spent three years of enemy occupation here and had been freed just 25 days before. 


in the rest of the world forgotten 
them ... told how in April, 1944, 
Clubs throughout the United 
States had dedicated special meet- 
ings to The Philippines . . . how 
he himself had been asked to tell 
the story of Bataan at three Ro- 
tary Conventions and had repeated 
it before Rotary Clubs and other 
groups in 466 cities in every State 
in the United States. 

The General had talked for 45 
“soul stirring’ minutes, had told 
how with quiet resolve 136 million 
Americans had backed up the 
MacArthur pledge to return to 
The Philippines. He now con- 
cluded thus: 

We cannot have peace, especially in 
the Far East, while men have greed in 
their hearts, and the next war, if it 
comes, will be catastrophic because it 
will be a racial war. Rotary must see 
that we have a just peace, a peace of 
which we can be proud. I think that if 
the treaty is drawn up in accordance 
with Rotary ideals, our boys in Bataan 
will say, “It has not been in vain.” 


A resolution of thanks to ““Rom- 
my” and a resolution of greeting 





to Rotary International were then 
proposed, seconded, and carried, 
and the meeting was adjourned at 
1:55 P.M. In spirit, if not in fact, 
the Rotary Club of Manila was 
once more. 

It was not alone. A month anda 
half earlier, according to releases 
received from the famed Sixth 
Army’s public-relations office, the 
former Rotary Club of Dagupan 
had reopened its doors.* On Lin- 
gayen Gulf, Dagupan had been one 
of the first cities to be freed as 
Lieutenant General Walter Krueg- 
er’s forces swept ashore and began 
their fast thrust to Manila. Though 
their membership had _ been 
thinned and scattered and though 
their meeting place, records, fur- 
niture, badges, and song books had 
all been destroyed by the invader 
in 1941, a handful of former 
Dagupan [Continued on page 54] 

*Until it or any other Rotary Club whose 
charter was cancelled has been readmitted 
to Rotary International by the Board of Di- 
rectors, it is not officially a Rotary Club 


Word has been received that the Dagupan 
group plans to apply for readmission soon. 
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AN ARTIST'S drawing of one of the 
many stelae, or stone monuments, 
found in the historic ruins of Copan, in 
Western Honduras. Sometimes 25 feet 
tall, they were built to mark the pass- 
ing of a katun (about 20 years). Early 
Mayas were proficient in architecture, 
in pottery making, and stone carving. 
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6 on 1,000 years before Chris 


topher Columbus made his first 
landfall in the New World, a race 
of industrious, artistic people 
dwelt in cities of stone and amid 
well-tilled fields in Central 
America. 

These were, of course, the Ma- 
yas—a people of inexplicable con- 
On the one hand, they let 
their own blood in ritualistic wor- 
ship. On the other, they did re- 
ligious sculptures as intricate as 
those later. to adorn Europe's 
gothic cathedrals. Strapping 
the brows of infants, 
they achieved what they deemed 
a mark of great beauty—flat fore- 
heads. Yet at the same time they 
developed a remarkably accurate 
calendar. 

In time the Mayan civilization 
fell and the jungle drew a thick 
curtain over its huge ceremonial 
its whole brilliant 
But then, centuries later, 
came the archaeologist, with pick 
and shovel, to dig out the history 
of this skilled race. And nowhere 
have his researches been more re- 


trasts. 


boards to 


centers—over 
record. 


warding than in Hondura 
discoveries he has made rank 
said, with those of Luxor in Fg 
and Ankor Vat in Indo-China 
That Honduras is an archae 
gist’s paradise is but one thi 
you should know about this thir, 
largest of the Central Americay 
republics. There are many ot} 
not the 
is that it is perhaps the wo. 
leading producer of bananas. 
About the size of Pennsylva 
(44,275 miles), Hondu 
has a few more than one million 
people. Its name, which mea 
“depths,” adequately describes its 


things least of 


square 


deep valleys and _ cloud-cloaked 
mountains, which are studded 
with a wealth of orchids, 


woods, tangled jungles, and rich 
mines. 

Columbus it was who “discoy- 
ered” Honduras, stopping there o 
his last trip (in 1502). The first 
white settlement was made sey- 
eral years later, when Hernando 
Cortes sent Cristobal de Olid down 
from Mexico. The present capital, 
Tegucigalpa, which means “hills 


THE THRONE in the Court of the Tiger, at the Mayan ruins of Copan. Descendants of the 
Mayas live in Honduras today, but have long since discarded the rite of blood sacrifice 
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er.” was established in the 


1594 
ler the Spanish crown, Hon- 


d was one of the five Central 
American provinces which formed 
the captaincy general of Guatema- 
la. In 1821, when these provinces 


obtained independence from the 

Spanish crown, Honduras became 

pi of the Federal Republics of 

Central America, from which it 
eded in 1838. 

ettlers found the humid, 

densely forested northern coast 

unattractive, but now that the 

ts have been cleared, swamps 

ned, and banana trees planted 

e thousands, the area holds 





promise 
hen the war is over, further 
development of transportation 
sea, rail, and highway—will 
an important role in advanc 
Honduras’ economy. 

Besides bananas, gold, and sil 
the nation is famous for its 
nahogany and coconuts, for 

Pa timber, sugar, rubber, cattle, cof- 


fee, and tobacco 





HONDURAS has many types of tropical plant life. Workmen (above) examine a castor-bean 
plant. ... (Below) Spraying banana trees. Before the war 90 percent of crop went to the U. S. A. 





he first Rotary Club in Hondu- 
ras was founded in 
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LOGS ARE floated down the river, then hauled 

to the lumber mill. Honduras is said to grow the w 
finest mahogany (which is best when felled at nigh 
ing the rains), also raises rosewood, cedar, and | 


A CLOSE-UP view (left) of a tree-budding operatic 
a rubber plantation at Tela and Lancetilla. Pro i 
has been stepped up greatly since the start of the war 


EMBLEMATIC of the progress being made in Hond 
a freighter plane brushes its shadow (below 
cape jasmine-scented jungle. Much freight is m 
year by air, although land transportation is stil] 








ged at the School 

1, where this young 
ng touches to a deco 

arving and design 
ximately 1,000 prime 


secondary institu 


National University 


located in the heart of 
76,500) is this beau- 

the plaza. Honduras 
most of the popula- 
ommunities or on farms. 


yer right) stands 

in Tegucigalpa, 

Morazan, Hondurar 

I oned the Central American 

was taken prisoner, executed in 

... (Lower left) The municipal palace at 
Pedro Sula, in the heart of the banana belt. 
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| OU don’t know the right peo- 


ple. From the many newspaper 
stories about strikes, slow-ups, and 
shutdowns, you could easily get 
the idea that factories are filled 
with callous war dodgers whose 
aim is to do as little as possible 
for as much as possible. But that’s 
because the right people aren't 
“news.” Here are some stories 
from U. S. Army and Navy files 
that you don’t see in the papers. 

The Johnson Manufacturing 
Company in Seattle, Washington, 
makes Diesel engines. In early 
May, 1943, it had reached peak 
war production—and on May 30 
the plant burned to the ground. 
sefore the ashes were cool, the 
company’s machinists were work- 
ing at eight near-by plants where 
improvised machinery was made 
available to them in odd corners. 
As fast as they reconditioned a 
burned machine, a hut was thrown 
up around it; and these open-air 
machine shops clanged away, 
three shifts a day. The work was 
done as quickly as if the plant 
hadn’t burned. 

“If the bombed-out workers of 
China, Russia, and Britain can do 
it, so can we,” the workers said, 
and they delivered. There are 
many such instances of unselfish, 
all-out devotion for every one of 
greed that makes the headlines. 

Have you ever heard, for ex- 
ample, of a little outfit called the 
Illinois Glove Company? In peace- 
time it had a couple of hundred 
employees making men’s kid 
gloves. A few days after Pearl 
Harbor the Army said, “Make us 
some gloves to protect the hands 
of the men who string barbed- 
wire barricades.” 

The company had never heard 
of them. It had no models. But 
12 days later the first batch was on 
its way to the Pacific! Then came 
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ars Who Ought to Have Medals 





They won't get any, but the job they are doing j; 
showing results on battlefields around the wor 


orders for linesmen’s gloves to be 
sent to Chungking, one-finger mit- 
tens for Americans in the Arctic, 
and mittens for submarine crews. 
Delivery was always made on the 
date specified—wait a minute, the 
Navy report says, “usually months 
ahead of schedule.” 

Who did it? Waitresses, house- 
maids, girls without the slightest 
experience in this production field. 

The Richmond Refinery of the 
Standard Oil Company has what 
it calls a “Victory Shift.” Scientists 
and clerks, pipe fitters, stenogra- 
phers, and janitors put in a full 
day at their regular work; after 
supper they come back, put on 
overalls, and work three or four 
hours filling drums with fuel for 
the armed forces. 

Not even the Army and Navy 
know all the home-front battles 
quietly waged by solitary civilian- 
soldiers. Kenneth Spangenburgh 
ran a concentricity gauge in a Buf- 
falo, New York, war plant, meas- 
uring shell parts for the Navy. 
The blockading snowdrifts of last 
January marooned many a war 
worker from his job. Spangen- 
burgh usually got a share-the-ride 
hitch to his work. On the morning 
of the worst storm Spangen- 
burgh’s “ride” didn’t show up. 

“IT guess we have to walk it, 
Sweetie,” Spangenburgh told his 
Seeing Eye dog. Together the 
blind man and his dog plunged 
into the storm. They made it to 
the plant. Spangenburgh was 
pleased. He’d never missed a day’s 
work since the war began, and he 
hadn't spoiled his record. 

It can be told now that French 
warships helped in the Normandy 
invasion, shelling the coast of 
their own beloved France. They 
got the shells with which to go 
into action because some unsung 


By Morton Thompson 


worker in an ordnance plant 
the bright idea of a slight adjuy 
ment by which American she! 
could replace French projectile; 
Navy planes bucked time and the 
weather to pass the ammunitio 
to the French ships just when t 
fire of their guns was most need 

About the time Americans y 
wading ashore at Makin, the N; 
was telling a big tank-light 
builder in Minnesota that an j 
pending operation against 
Marshall Islands made it impe 
tive to have an unexpected quan. 
tity of additional LCMs in Ne 
Orleans—five minutes before righ’ 
now. 

The engines 
while the lighters 
placed aboard a special train. B 
the LCMs were far from complet 
Volunteer workers stampede 
aboard, taking along a gondola fu 
of electric-welding equipment 
The long train started to roll sou’ 
The men worked day and night 
When the train got to New Or 
leans, the last LCM had been fin- 
ished. They drove them off the 
cars and up the ramp of a shi 
and then they took the next train 
back to start all over again. 

3efore the National Association 
of Manufacturers last December 
Captain G. D. Linke, USN, related 
the story of the Joshua Hend 
Iron Works in Sunnyvale, Califor- 
nia—how the Navy on a certai! 
Thursday in 1943 called compan! 
officials and said, in substance« 
that it wanted 252 portable rocke' 
launchers in a hurry, to be used 
in combat a few days after com- 
pletion. D-Day had been set. 

Hendy production men figure 
it would take 176 hours to build 
252 units. No blueprints were on 
hand. Necessary materials were 
lacking. Few of the companys 
310 workers had the special skill 
required for the job. But the com- 
pany went ahead. Manpower was 
borrowed from plants around Sat 
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the Navy flew in blue- 
er factories chipped in 


.. materials and supplies. 

ils - hd en couldn’t be told the 
: r use of the equipment 
knowledge that the 
ng i counting on them was 
' They worked day and 
YOrld. ..;. their wives brought food, 
1 clean clothing from 

en days after the job 

way, the last crate of 


was on its way to the 


ere is the story of Task 
1d a juke-box company, 
Seeburg Corporation, of 
Illinois, converted to 
adio devices. The task 
ed by the juke-box cor- 
» t was the one which hit 
group. 
larianas campaign called 
lung attacks that would 
great armada of planes 
redible distances. Some 
| to be discovered to enable 
ines to find their way back 
carriers. American in- 
went to work. Somebody 
red out how, by the use of cer- 
truments and devices, the 
could attack by night—and 
eir way home. All they 
was a brand-new radio 


HE situation was flashed to Ad- 
Nimitz at Pearl Harbor. 


n | Harbor sent an urgent dis- 
rt tch to Washington. An officer 
hit it a prime contractor on the 
tra jone at 4 A.M. on June 26 and 

ontractor burned up the wire 
ati the Seeburg plant. He got the 
mb tthman. On the Seeburg bulle- 
lat 1 board was the sign: “Due to 
endy Me Splendid efforts of our em- 
lif ees in completing the Navy 
rta tract ahead of time, a vacation 
nal ordered from June 25 to July 5.” 
an The Seeburg executives were 
ck lly awakened. “The Navy 
used #uUst have 385 units of X equip- 


t at once,” the contractor told 


ure How the hell we gonna get 
yuild #em back?” the foreman of See- 
eon™™ms’s Karlov plant demanded. 
were i's the first vacation they’ve had 
ny more than a year. They’re scat- 
skill # to the four winds.” . 


com- #5ut already the plant manager 
was Me" the phone company chasing 
San @wn the men. And a local ra- 
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dio station promptly started broad- 
casting the emergency. 

They got the workers—off 
trains, off planes and boats, and 
out of bed. A Navy lieutenant was 
at the factory as they streamed in. 
“The Navy has picked a bad time 
to need this stuff,” he told them. 
“We don’t know what it is for. All 
I can say is this: A Navy plane is 
waiting to fly it to the Pacific the 
instant you’re through.” 

There were 65 employees at See- 
burg’s Karlov plant. Every one 
was at his machine when the lieu- 
tenant finished. They worked the 
day through. The following day 
the company was advised that the 
order must be increased to 500 
units. And the whole order must 
be finished in eight days. They 
had just recovered from the shock 
of this appalling decree when a 
message came to double the order 
to 1,000 units—and to finish the 
job in five days instead of eight. 

They stood there beside their 
machines and worked substan- 
tially 120 hours straight through. 
Wives brought coffee. They ate 
and slept by their machines. Fi- 
nally the last piece of precision 
mechanism passed the inspector. 
The lieutenant tacked a Navy card 
alongside the vacation notice on 
the bulletin board. “Well done,” 
it said. The devices went aboard 
the plane, the plane roared off into 
the night. 

When Task Force X steamed 
into enemy waters, all its planes 
were equipped with the new de- 
vice. They flew 5,456 sorties. They 
shot down 484 enemy planes, sank 
32 ships, and damaged 18 more. 
When it was over, 45 planes of all 
that vast armada had failed to re- 
turn—and most of these were lost 
by enemy action. 

The device had worked. It is 
working today, helping to cut the 
most heartbreaking losses Ameri- 
can planes can suffer—failure to 
find their way home. 

What these workers did is going 
on all over the United States. This 
is what’s back of the miracle of 
one country keeping Russia going 
and England going and China go- 
ing, in addition to its own forces. 
These are the real workers of 
America. 








“THEY GOT the workers—off trains, 
off planes and boats, and out of bed.” 
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Illustration by William Aubrey Gray 




















By Gordon L. Wood 


Dean, Faculty of Commerce, Melbourne University 


The view of an Australian economist . . . with brief 


comments by two economists of the United States 


a are never loved, will be far more important indus- no fixed limits, but like peace jg 


and the United States will be the 
world’s chief creditor and the 
mightiest economic influence in 
the postwar world. The United 
States may be, from now on, the 
friend of all the world like Kip- 
ling’s Kim, or the reverse, accord- 
ing to the economic policies the 
people of that republic adopt after 
the war. 

There are enormous difficulties 
both of domestic and international! 
policy which the Government of 
the United States must solve if 
what we call “European” civiliza- 
tion is to survive. 

The weight of the U.S.A. in the 
world economy is suggested by the 
fact that it was the greatest ex- 
porting nation during the interwar 
period. Nearly 16 percent of world 
exports went from the United 
States in 1929, while its share of 
world imports was second only to 
that of the United Kingdom at 12 
percent. 

For raw materials alone, the 
United States was easily the larg- 
est importer; its share of the total 
consumption of the nine main raw 
materials and foodstuffs for the to- 
tal of 15 of the most important 
commercial nations was 40 per- 
cent. The representative commod- 
ities selected were cotton, wheat, 
sugar, rubber, silk, copper, tin, tea, 
and coffee. 

Still more striking is the share 
of the United States in world in- 
dustrial production. On the basis 
of value added in manufacture, the 
relative industrial importance of 
the United States was 46 percent 
of all countries including the So- 
viet; it was 48 percent if Russia 
were excluded. 

Naturally, the stormy years 
from 1930 to 1945 have changed 
the relative positions very much; 
but in my view the United States 
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trially than ever she has been in 
her history. 

Again, the national income of 
the United States—if you like, the 
total purchasing power of her peo- 
ple—was as great as that of the 
total national income of the next 
23 countries on the list. It would 
be impossible for me to exagger- 
ate the weight of American pur- 
chasing power in the world econ- 
omy, and the overwhelming influ- 
ence it will have, if wisely di- 
rected, in restoring economic sta- 
bility throughout the world. 

The assembling of still another 
conference of the Allied nations at 
Bretton Woods to deal with post- 
war monetary policy emphasizes 
the determination of the American 
Administration to use its influence 
wisely but firmly to commit Allied 
nations to plans for economic co- 
Operation immediately peace 
comes. President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to the conference that “eco- 
nomic diseases are highly commu- 
nicable,” and the statement of Mr. 
Morganthau, who was president of 
the conference, that “nations must 
approach the task of establishing 
a stable economic relationship as 
partners and not as bargainers” 
are highly significant. Mr. Morgan- 
thau declared that “prosperity has 


Widely known in Australia as 

a student of world economics, 

Dean Wood gained a firsthand 

acquaintance with America in 

the mid-'30s when as a fellow 

of the Rockefeller Foundation 
_he spent two years studying 

governmental measures in the” 
United States. Rotarians of 

Melbourne, to whose Club he 
belongs, deem him “an untiring : 
worker for human betterment.” 


one and indivisible.” 

The United States, which repre. 
sents 6 percent of the world’s pop. 
ulation and about 7 percent of its 
land area, will have at its con. 
mand at the close of the war the 
following approximate percent. 
ages of the world’s supply of the 
instruments of national power: 

80 percent of the gold. 

60 percent of the silver. 

60 percent of the war industries, 

60 percent of the peace indus. 
tries. 

65 percent of the naval units 

70 percent of the merchant ma- 
rine. 

75 percent of the transport an 
commercial planes. 

60 percent of the fighting and 
bombing planes. 

So we must understand the wa 
in which the massive purchasing 
power of the United States entered 
into the world economy. This can 
be judged by the world supply o 
and its use of dollars. The most 
striking feature of this stream of 
dollars after 1920 was the wide va 
riation in its volume. 

It was like an Australian river, 
it ran a banker* in 1919 with 12 
billion dollars, fell to 5 billion dol- 
lars in 1921, and rose to 8 billion 
dollars by 1929, fell to 2% billion 
dollars in 1932, rose to 4% billion 
dollars in 1937, and now with com- 
bined trade and lend-lease figures, 
the total of dollar credits released 
by the United States must be a fig- 
ure which would make our minds 
reel. 

How can the world economy be 
stable, or how can world welfare 
be secure, under such violent 
changes in the world spending 
policy of its richest nation? 

Looking back over business his 


*An Australian term meaning “a streall 
full to the top of the banks.”"—Ebs. 
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tory since 1918, you see a brief and 
wild inflationary boom which fol- 
lowed the abandonment of war- 
time controls. You see the crisis 
of 1921, largely caused by the 
US.A.’s cessation of loans to for- 
mer allies. You see the greatest 
inflation the world had seen last- 
ing until 1929. You see the great- 
est depression of all time which 
followed. You see the competitive 
depreciation of currencies, the de- 
fensive efforts to be self-sufficient 
on the part of all countries. You 
a 6 see contraction of world trade and 
mathe battle in every country be- 
tween tariffs and subsidies. 

We remember how thoroughly 
. @4ustralia entered into this great 
all game of “beggar my neighbor.” 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff in the 
United States and the Scullin tar- 
if in Australia were twin policies 
Well might President Roosevelt 
say that “economic arteries” are 
lent hot again to be clogged by artificial 
‘ing irriers created through senseless 

economic rivalries.” 
hie Then came the heavy movement 
of capital into the U.S.A. between 
1934 and 1939, and the attendent 
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ENTHUSIASTIC PATIENT—PARRISH, IN THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


massive inflow of gold. In all, 
probably 7 billion dollars of capital 
flowed into the States, but these 
sums were not all invested in pro- 
duction enterprise. They swelled 
idle funds in American banks, or 
promoted stock-market specula- 
tion. At any rate, all this move- 
ment did little to help recovery in 
the United States, and gravely 
hindered recovery in the world 
outside. 

Again we approach the end of 
hostilities with all the problems 
which followed the 1918 armistice 
multiplied and intensified—a stu- 
pendous volume of deferred capi- 
tal expenditure, a colossal accu- 
mulation of consumer spending 
power, an almost inconceivable 
need for restoring war-torn Eu- 
rope and Asia, and a vast need for 
foodstuffs and raw materials, and 
all the equipment for reconstruc- 
tion. The sudden abandonment of 
wartime controls after 1918 is now 
admitted to have been probably 
the chief mistake of the time. 
What are we to do when peace 
comes this time? 

To a far greater extent than in 








1918 the world’s destiny lies in the 

mpeople of the U.S.A. 
mrreaponsibilities of the 
nt-of the S.A. are ter- 
= Lelossal creditor, this 

Se, ; sack strial and financial 
resources Vaster thar any in the 
history of the world, this great dy- 
namo of world power, has already 
committed itself in the Atlantic 
Charter to the “fullest collabora- 
tion between all nations in the eco- 
nomic field,” and in Article VII of 
the master agreements has ac- 
cepted with the other Allied na- 
tions a postwar contract to expand 
production, employment, con 
sumption, and trade. 

How can it be done? 
the critical needs of the vears im- 
mediately after the armistice lies 
a great task of world economic de- 
velopment, especially in areas that 
have enjoyed few of the benefits 
of progress. The first needs are: 

(a) A more fully functioning 
economy and a more steadily 
functioning economy in the U.S.A. 
She must find steady foreign mar- 
kets to absorb her great potential 
output. 

(b) A vast rise in American im- 
ports. 

(c) A vast expansion in foreign 
investment. 

In other words, the U.S.A., if 
she is to save the world, will need 
what? Nothing less than a vast 
and continuing demand for Amer- 
ican goods—in that way alone can 
she import and invest in the de- 
gree necessary. 

An intensive research, lasting 
for 20 years, of this whole prob- 
lem has been made by the econo- 
mists of the Department of Com- 
merce in the United States. This 
document was regarded as so im- 
portant that it was reprinted by 
the British Government. It says: 

“The real heart of the immedi- 
ate postwar problem will be not so 
much the initial general lag of pur- 
chasing power, but the relative 
abundance of accumulated dollar 
reserves and the strength of de 
mand, both domestic and foreign, 
in the face of a continued though 
temporary shortage of things— 
goods and possibly also ships. Un- 
til these shortages are made good, 
only one solution is possible: the 
continued allocation of supplies to 
meet the most urgent needs, ra- 
tioning to the individual consum- 
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er, price control, and restraints 
on the liquidation of savings. 
However unpalatable the mainte- 
nance of these restrictions for a 
time after the war may be, their 
sudden abandonment could only 
mean a repetition on a vastly more 
disturbing scale of the speculative 
boom-and-depression sequence ex- 
perienced after the First World 
War.” 

Embarrassed on the one hand 
by riches and by the resentment of 
debtors, and on the other hand by 
self-sacrificing policies demanded 
of the powerful, the postwar gov- 
ernment of the United States, 
whatever its complexion, will be 
required to play the part of a mod- 
ern Atlas supporting the world 
economy and political system. 





Atlas Can Crack 
Says Ernest H. Hahne 


Economist, Northwestern 
University; Tax Consultant 


Fae chief weakness of the Atlas 
theory is that Atlas himself can 
and may collapse 

He—Uncle Sam 
—will be able to 


Tee 


support the world 
for a time, but if 
the drain upon his 
sinews of produc- 
tion becomes too 
at great, if lend-lease 


DR. HAHNE... Obligations grow 
Kansas born. Has 
degrees from Ne- 
breaska, Harvard, 
and Chicago “U's.” 
Farm economy ex- 
pert, financial writ- 
er. Was Army per- 
sonnel officer in 


Fiest World War. 





too extravagant, if 
United Nations 
Relief and Reha- 
bilitation becomes 
too charitable, and 
if reciprocal trade 
agreements make too many con- 
cessions, the time may well come 
when an enfeebled and anemic Old 
Atlas will let the world drop—and 
it will go to smash just as certainly 
as if he had never tried to carry it. 

Another difficulty with the the- 
ory is that it is based on the as- 
sumption that a creditor nation 
must buy the friendship of other 
nations in across-the-counter 
trade. It is very doubtful whether, 
in the long run, the friendship of 
any self-respecting nation is for 
sale. 

There is a widespread impres- 
sion among peoples of other lands 
that lend-lease, which started out 
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as a defense-aid policy, is to be- 
come a permanent commercial pol- 
icy even though defense needs 
have ended. Perhaps it has been 
U. S. policy which has misled 
them; the State Department has 
found that generous concessions in 
trade agreements, even though 
they penalize certain industries 
and farmers, smooth the paths of 
diplomacy. Whatever has caused 
the misconception, Dean Wood, I 
fear, has fallen into it, for he calls 
for continued “self-sacrificing poli- 
cies” by the American people in 
the postwar world. I doubt if per- 
manent world peace is to be se- 
cured by requiring any one nation 
to pursue self-sacrificing economic 
policies. 

Dr. Wood is wise in stressing the 
need for economic stability within 
the United States if it is to assume 
postwar economic leadership 
among the nations of the world. 
Moreover, he is thoroughly sound 
in calling for large capital invest- 
ments abroad. In anticipating a 
huge increase in imports, there is 
implied that America must have 
heavy goods imports, whereas in- 
visible items in international trade 
requiring payments to other coun- 
tries for services rendered, for 
tourist expenditures and the like, 
may offset the need for huge goods 
imports. America is not yet ready 
to increase her own unemploy- 
ment to aid employment abroad, 
but is ready to accept payments in 
services as well as in goods. 


Wood Is Sound 
Says Walter J. Matherly 


Economist, University of Florida; 
Governor, Rotary District 167 


Wve the world looks to the 
United States, the United States 
needs to look to itself. Professor 
Wood's conclusion that Uncle Sam 
“will be required to play the part 
of a modern Atlas supporting the 
world economy and political sys- 
tem” is none too sweeping. I con- 
cur in his thesis. 

Unless my country accepts this 
thesis and prepares to meet its 
postwar responsibilities to other 
countries, its own economy is like- 
ly to collapse and with it the econ- 
omy of the world. 

Old patterns of national thought 








and action will have to be q,. 
carded. What is undertaken y; 
have to be undertaken not On ; 
national but on an internationg 
scale. The nation will be cop, 
pelled to do things it has neye 
done before. It will have to chang 
its attitude toward foreign trade 
Its exports cannot forever eXCeed 
its imports. It will have to reaq. 
just its tariffs and look ultimately 
toward an excess of imports oye 
exports. That is the only way 
will ever be able in the end to g& 
cure a return on its investment; 
abroad. 

Moreover, more, not less, Goy. 
ernment controls will be necessary 
in the future. While controls over 
many aspects of the domestic front 
may be relaxed once the war js 
over, there will be need for jp. 
creased controls over other aspects 
on the foreign front. The system 
of private enterprise within the 
nation must be preserved, but pri- 
vate enterprise cannot be left t 
solve world problems. The Gov. 
ernment will be compelled to step 
in. 

National sovereignty has its 
place. Loyalty to country is de 
3ut a new world is in the 
offing—a world as new as that dis 
covered by Columbus. The real 
problem will be to adjust national 
to international ways of life. Tp 
attain this end, it will be necessary 
to inauguratea 
world organization 
of free nations— 
nations free with- 
in their own terri 
torial limits, but 
controlled in their 
contacts with each 
other through the 
Dumbarton Oaks 
plan and the Bret- 
ton Woods agree 
ment or modifica 
tions thereof. 

The postwar era 
will be an era re 
quiring bold action in realms eco 
nomic as well as political. The 
United States cannot, without fac- 
ing disaster, again withdraw with 
in its own borders, indulge it 
petty partisan politics, or refuse to 
accept the responsibility which 
the Second World War has thrust 
upon it. The moves it makes wil 
determine the destiny of many 
generations to come. 


sirable. 


DR. MATHERLY 
‘ . Dean of col- 
lege of business ad- 
ministration, U. of 


Florida. Director 
of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
Chaplain in World 
War I. Active Ro- 
tarian at Gainesville. 
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ow a 4-F Fought 

A young 4-F businessman of our 
ity met a high-school chum, a 
farine, home on furlough. “Here,” 
aid the 4-F, “take my car. It’s 


urs While you are at home. 
You'll want to get around and see 
pour friends.”—Mrs. W. A. TER- 
MENNING, Albion, Michigan. 


ot on His Honor’s Agenda 

An 80-year-old woman and her 
rippled son of Waterford, New 
York, were without heat in their 


pouse. They had no coal, could 


ret none. Waterford’s Mayor 
heard about it, called several coal 
lealers—but in vain. Then a 
rend of the Mayor offered 300 
bounds of coal from his own bin 
ithome. In person, on a city fire 
ruck, the Mayor delivered the 
oal to the cold house, started the 
ire, remained long enough to see 
he elderly woman and her son 
omfortable. The Troy Times- 
record recently reported this in- 
ident—Mrs. S. O. Hosart, Troy, 
few York. 


ode of the Road 

A few months back I had to 
nake a business trip to Indiana. 
ortunately, I was able to obtain 
lower,” but, having some paper 
work to do en route, I planned to 
isk the Pullman conductor if, by 
hance, he had a vacant roomette. 
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Just then, up ahead of me in the 
car, I heard another traveller 
putting the same question to the 
conductor, adding, “I'll be glad to 
take care of you personally.” 

When the conductor arrived at 
my seat, I also asked for a room- 
ette. Obtaining it, I asked why 
I had been given preference over 
the other man, and the conductor 
answered, “Because you made no 
inducement. There is too much of 
that going on and, as I have a good 
job, I want to hold it. I want my 
position when things are again 
normal.” — WALTER HODGKINSON, 
West Haven, Connecticut. 


Serviceman’s Man 

Whenever a boy in uniform 
comes to Zanesville seeking a 
night’s lodging, Mac’s the guy to 
see. Mac is night man at the “Y” 
dormitory, and he has just two 
rules: (1) the “Y” dorm is never 
full; (2) “Your money ain't no 
good here.” When his rooms are 
jammed, he trots out a pile of fold- 
ing cots and stacks of blankets 
other kind folks have supplied and 
turns every nook and corner into 
a bedroom. Say a boy hasn’t eaten. 
Mac takes him over to the Blue 
Star Mothers for a good old home- 
cooked meal. Sure, it’s a lot of 
extra work—at no extra pay—to 
look after 100 or more guests than 
your rooms will hold each month. 





To Mac it’s his war job—and he 
does it with a smile. And maybe 
you've guessed it—-Mac has a cou- 
ple of kids in the service himself; 
he hopes somebody is treating 
them nicely. — Earu M. Carton, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


Invitation Accepted 

“We are out of gas this morning, 
sir,” the attendant at the highway 
filling station said, “but I see your 
windshield is a bit cloudy.” Forth- 
with he sponged and chamoised 
the glass, then filled the radiator 
and volunteered to test my tires. 
When he had finished his many 
gratuitous services, he said, “l 
think you can get gas in the next 
town. A pleasant journey to you 
and come again.” Don’t worry, 
Mister. I will.—CHARLEs N. Cap- 
WALLADER, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Students Ease Office Load 

Just for the experience, and en- 
tirely free of charge, students in 
the commercial department of the 
Salida Senior High School are typ- 
ing form letters, addressing enve- 
lopes, revising mailing lists, and 
cleaning and oiling typewriters for 
many local merchants and organi- 
zations. At a time when commer- 
cial employees and typists are at 
a premium, this friendly service 
—which is advertised from time 
to time in Salida papers—is much 
appreciated and much used.—L. A. 

3aRRETT, Salida, Colorado. 


A Contractor on the Level 

“If you wait, | may have to 
charge you lots more,” said the 
first contractor to estimate some 
work I wanted done on my base- 
ment. “There’s a war on, you 
know.” With one son slain in 
North Africa and three more sons 
in uniform, I do not need to be 
told that. That contractor did not 
get the job. And the second would 
not take it—for this good reason: 
“The type of material you should 
use here, Sam,” he said, “just isn’t 
to be had at present, and even if 
it were, my present labor is not 
well acquainted with its installa- 
tion. I advise you to wait until 
the war ends.” I will take that 
advice, and I won't forget that 
contractor’s name. I just happen 
to see him every week at Rotary. 
—Sam Woops, Athens, Georgia. 
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“SOURLY the expert regarded the elm at 
the curb. ‘Only God can make a tree,”’ but 
that sucks up a ton of water every day.’ ” 





A crow’'s caw started it for the author. 





Here are 


some items from this grass grower's notebook. 


E ais one Sunday morning, in 
April, a crow passed over our 
house: “Caw! Caw!” 

My wife sat up in bed suddenly: 

“Why, there’s a robin!” she ex- 
claimed. “Spring is here!” 

“Dearie,” I said sleepily, “that 
was a crow. He is known as the 
Corvus americanus, is with us all 
year, caws regardless of season, 
counts up to four, hates owls, is 
insectiv—” 

“With such a resplendent knowl- 
edge of Nature, why, then, have 
you never succeeded in growing a 
lawn?” 

“Who's talking about a lawn?” 

And there you have it. 

For years I have been trying 
casually to grow grass. Now, bya 
characteristic feminine non sequi- 
tur, | found myself challenged. It 
was true that my former efforts 
had never been all-out. Each 
Spring I had dealt with the same 
Italo- American with beautiful 
teeth, marvellous hair, and a false 
smile. Together we’d view that 
which was supposed to be my 
lawn. 

“Look here, Vincenzo! Last year 
I paid you $18 and you swore you 
used good seed and topsoil. Now, 
just look at that turf!” 

Vincenzo would stare thought- 
fully. 

“Did you put on lotsa da water?” 

“Of course! That grass whizzed 
up. Suddenly it died away. Ex- 
plain that, you out-of-this-world 
grower of grass.” 

““Mebbe thisa time we try somea 
Chewings fescue.” 


“No, you don’t!” I exclaimed. 
“You used that highfalutin seed 
last year.” 

This had gone on and on. 


Now 
it was to be different. At my re- 
quest a young man who dealt in 
“creeping bent” grass called. 


By L. N. Kilman 


“Yes, sir,” he said, briskly. “Ws 
can grow grass on a billiard tah 
but—” 

He probed the soil with a kni 
and then yanked something: 
came three feet of soil. He did; 
again: the entire area was an up. 
believable network of fine root 
Sourly the expert regarded 
large elm at the curb. 

““Only God can make a tree 
he announced, “but that one suck 
up a ton of water every day.” 

I high-pressured our director 
streets and he had the eh 
trimmed and two tremendow 
pipe-line roots cut. Then the e- 
pert skimmed the surface of the 
plot, spread fertilizer, and “vege. 
tated” the soil with hundreds 
patches of transplanted bent 

“So you're going to have a lawn 
en?” neighborly _biolog 
professor who is deaf. 

“T’m in here pitching.” 

“The grasses manifest then 
selves in 104 forms, you knovy 
including the stoloniferous. You 
might peruse the Department 0! 
Agriculture bulletins and _ glance 
at the books.” 

The public-library books proved 
formidable. A request to Wash 
ington brought Planting and Car 
of Lawns, Farmers’ Bulletin No 
1677. It appeared that bent gras: 
relished an acid soil and did we! 
on the Pacific Coast, in New York 
and in the New England States 
North of the 26th paralle]—that!s 
roughly from northern Californii 
to Virginia, aside from the areas 
just mentioned—you will do well 
to stick to Kentucky bluegrass. 

My bent grass began by send- 
ing out shoots, called ‘stolons,’ 
that extended themselves in 3 
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mooning” over a 
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ym curbstone expert 
hom had lawns then 
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Occasionally the 
Once he 
“Devonian, 
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ry strolled by. 


Four 1 lion years old 
ering you?” 
os quirrels, too 
C dov ne street g@ive 


it Passing dezens of 
hey high-tail it 
1 bury the 


I’ve got an air gun.’ 

I had to go to Chicago for 

At first glance the morn 
etu the lawn, aside 

rip Caused D a dog, seemed 

hed using the 

ver | ob 


erved several 
es ( rt the size and 
( lollar 

WW ry e I undercut the 

( pot ind molded 
° t ith fingers to the lawn 
But as fast as I corrected 
I d yvered anothe! 
he light broke: they wert 
eworm casts that had been 
ed « Discussing the prob 
ith anyone » would listen, 
ed of the astonishing preva 
yf that bromide ““Worms are 
good for lawn I talked with the 

Tr eé Ol 

The angleworm has. eight 
ts, but he i nuisance in a 


vn,” he said ‘Get Farmers’ 

lle tin No. 1569, Earthworms As 

; During the time I waited for 
Earthworms As Pests I closely 
watched the peculiar creatures 
They actually seemed to migrate 
to my moist lawn, and, left alone, 
were bound to set up a condition 

that repeated rolling could not 
remedy. For these snakelike dew- 
worms bored their way up to kill 

the grass at the surface where 

in a “EACH night with a flashlight 


I hunted them, scalpel in hand.” 
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n six weeks the 


. 


they set up housekeeping. To the 
vast amusement of my wife, 
night with a flashlight I hunted 
them, scalpel in hand. I’m quick, 
but most earthworms are quicker. 
I missed many, until a neighbor, 
assuming I was a fisherman, ad- 
vised placing red cellophane over 
the flashlight: 
sensitive to red! This enabled me 
to observe them as they sprawled 


each 


worms were in- 


about with the abandon of women 
in a harem, their 
amours While you and I sit inno- 
cently on the porch. I interrupted 


carrying on 


many of their affairs. 
About this time old 1569 
steamed around the bend Here 


was authoritative stuff " confute 


the worms-are-good-for-lawns fra- 
ternity. I studied that bulletin 
Why, Darwin himself was quoted! 


down five 
had a 


what ap- 


The earthworm went 
feet in dry weather; he 
mouth, but no eye 
peared to be his tail was his head; 
he migrated; ach worm 
was both male and female and yet 


laid eggs; ¢€ 


they mated; he ate leaves which 
he rolled into spills and pulled 
down into his hole to conceal its 


entrance; and, finally, there was 
the superb touch that he 
sound like the drip of wate 
leaking tap which one 
duce by wetting his lip 
separating them rapidl\ 


is what the robin hea: 


made a 
rfroma 
Can repro 
and then 
and that 
; when he 


works on your lawn and cocks his 
head! 
But the bulletin had the an 


swer: bichloride of mercury, 
known as corrosive sublimate, two 
ounces to 50 gallons of 


1,000 square feet. My 


water for 
natural-his- 


tory bent sated, as a starter I 
treated 20 square feet. Within 
three minutes 33 worms appeared. 


This meant, if the ratio held, that 
my 1,000 square feet contained 1,- 


650 angleworms. But I got the 
solution too strong and burned the 
grass. The bulletin also recom 
mended arsenate of lead five 


pounds to 1,000 square feet. Two 
ya of this, I found, wil! 
rid a lawn of e arthwor 


R. :PEATED rollings were to fol 


low; also applications of ammon 
um sulphate, three pounds to 1,090 
to stimulate the 
and fertilizers to hearten it; squit 
rels were to be shooed off, leaves 


square feet, 


raked, dogs intimidated, ants di 
couraged with carbon disulphide 
June-bug burrow treated, chil 
dren warned—and there emerged 
in the Autumn turf that, while 
tender, was conspicuously beaut 
ful. I was admiring it one Sun 
day, feeling that I had majored in 
natural history and chen 
when the professor sauntered by 
“You've done well he ad 


mitted, grudgingly 

“Yes,” I replied, “and I owe it 
all to the crow.” 

“You said, ‘the 
cupped a hand to his eat 
understand.” 

“TI don’t myself,” I retorted 
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Stetina pete nan eee 


By John T. Frederick 
Author and Radio Reviewer of Books 
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SK the citizen of a Missouri Rive: 
town on which side of the river he live 
and he will look worried and say: ‘On 
the east side when I came away Then 
he will go home to look the matter up 
and, like as not, will find the river on 


humble 
a Government steamboat pulling snags 


the other side of his home and 


out of his erstwhile cabbage patch.” 


So wrote George Fitch of the “hungri 


est” and “most variable” river in the 
world. Now Stanley Vestal has written 
the story of the Missouri in the latest 


America Series 
Vestal, The 


Vigorous 1n 


volume of the Rivers of 
Like all the books of Stanley 
reading 


Missouri is good 


style, lively in incident, firm and clea 


in characterization. The river itself 
the chief character, and the reader of! 
this book comes to know the special 


qualities of the Big Muddy even thoug! 
he has never seen it and lives thousands 
of miles from He 
know and understand rich chapters ot 


its banks. learns to 
American history, too—the chapters in 
Missouri, 
vith 


which the dark waters of the 
swift and 
snags and floating trees and sandbars, 


treacherous, deadly 


were the highway to the West 
* * * 
They wore feathers and burlesqu 
war paint, or calico wrappers like those 


of clowns, and they blew tin horns; but 
they were earnest and thoughtful men 
committed to a serious and dangerous 
| purpose—a revolutionary army fighting 
in the Henry 
Christman has told Tin 
soundest 


democracy! 
their story in 
Horns and Calico, one of the 
and most original studies in 
social history that I have read in a long 
time. 

Only a century ago a feudal system of 
land tenure was still in operation in one 
part of the United States—the counties 
centering about Albany, New York: 
men whose forefathers had cleared that 
land, whose families had lived and 
worked on it for generations, paid an- 
nual tribute in wheat and fowls and 
labor, like serfs, to the descendants of 
Dutch patroons and British lords of the 
manor, with no right to purchase, no 
chance to become owners sim- 


cause of 


American 


in “fee 








ple” of the results of their and their an- 
cestors’ labor. They rebelled, and won 
the rights of Americans. I have long 
been interested in these “anti-rent 
wars,” as this obscure chapter in Amer- 
ican history has been called. I am de- 
lighted that Henry Christman has writ- 
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About historic places and events . . . armed men at wo, 


on land, air, and sea... China and its wartime problems f 


Am, 


other neglected and 


in American 


ten the long-needed full account of it in highly 


sound and able book. The highly dra- chapter history 


matic and interesting story which he Thomas Jefferson was President 
tells so clearly has abundant meaning a century and a half before th. 
for today. which have made Tunis and 7 
* * Alamein and Derna familiar 
Perhaps the meanings of history are all of us, American Marines carri¢ 
most accessible to most of us as readers American flag across the African des 


when they are expressed in the concrete fought and died there. Josephine 


terms of story or drama—of human per- Case has told the story of that car 


sons and their hopes and dreams and in the terms in which General Wj 





suffering: when knowledge of the past Eaton, the American commande 































is transmuted, through the sympathy it. She has made the man whi oa 
and understanding and the skill of a and understandable, the events nen’ 
real writer, into living experience for vivid—and all this with no slightest Miss 
the present. This is a rare achievement, rifice of historical accuracy. au 
demanding rare abilities. The truth of Equally rich and absorbing as rx vigor 
history must not be distorted or muti- experience, equally accurate in s hither 
lated even in the slightest degree if its and in detail, and even more rs i n tl 
full value is to be revealed. Among the able and significant in total effect ‘ich 1 
new books are two which give this rare _ story told by Alice Marriott in The 7 life 
and precious privilege of sharing real Grandmothers. Here it is a whole ym “t] 
and. significant experience of the past ple whose history for a centu: bufta 
while sitting beside one’s own reading trayed, a whole culture which is 0 we 
lamp—in such extraordinary degree vealed. The Indians of the Great P sente 
that I feel the same pleasure in speak- had no written history as we knoy ns in 
ing of them, at once proud and humble, but among the Kiowas (as in oth Kiow 
that one feels in introducing a beloved tribes) a chief chosen by the tribe in Sitti 
friend to other friends. scribed each year on a sacred buffal ar W 
Written in Sand, by Josephine Young hide a colored pictograph comme! \ tra 
Case, is one of these books. It is the ing the most important or exciting: give 
story of the first North African cam- event of the year. As this “Wintegimplete 
paign under the Stars and Stripes, an- count” grew through generations is it: 
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STEAMBOAT days on the Missouri. Stanley Vestal writes about the “hungriest” and “™ 
variable” river in the world in a book which is “vigorous in style, lively in incide 
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1 YUTANG gives “careful analysis” to the 
blems of China in The Vigil of a Nation 


outline of tribal history, D 
ented by oral tradition. 
ss Marriott has based her book on 
ilendar of events for the Kiowa 
and influential tribe of the 
Great Plains. She has chosen 


the commemorated events those 
most fully represent the chang 
ife and culture of the Kiowas 


he time when there were plenty) 
ffalo” to “the time when the buf 


and has 


vere gone,” and after 





ted these events in the dramati 
ich they were lived and felt 
1men and women and children 
Sitting Bear and Eagle Plume, by 
ear Woman and Wooden Lance 
ined ethnologist, Miss Marriott 
riven us a wonderfully rich and 


te portrayal of Kiowa life, cl 


hang 
ts economic basis for generation 
iffalo—disappeared. But sine 

; also a creative writer of extraor 
vision and power, she has made 
il 


Lli 


>» Kiowa men and women and <¢ 


humanly close and understandable 






.,"c important. Rarely indeed does a 
rats k offer so much to the discerning 
. Ander as does this profound and beau 
interpretation of an obscure and 
erto inaccessible—but abundantly 
ficant—chapter in American his 
ae 
— 
-- * * * 
= comparison to human figures so 
= 





ly rooted in historical fact as Wil 
Eaton and Sitting Bear, the chai 






ers of conventional historical fiction 





likely to seem a bit thin and arti- 





al. Edna Ferber’s Great Son is not 
tisely a historical novel. Its story 
per is limited to a brief period on 
eve of Pearl Harbor. But its essen 
A Substance is the history of Seattle 
the Pacific Northwest, and the in- 
hsely dramatic materials of that his 
y are woven into the story firmly and 
llfully. Miss Ferber sees meaning in 
bt history—a meaning that is appli- 
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cable to all of America and to the whole 
story of modern man. It is summed up 
by Pansy Deleath in her story of Weber 
and Fields: “You can’t take out and take 
out all the while, you’ve got to put in 
some of the time.” In this clear criti- 
cism of the exploitive philosophy of life, 
Miss Ferber’s well-written and enter 
taining novel has more value than in its 
bizarre and somewhat artificial people 
and plot. 


Contemporary history—of the days 
since Pearl Harbor—continues to give 
us some of our most valuable new 
books. American infantry officers have 
cliscovered that by getting their men to- 
gether immediately after an engage 
ment and having each man tell as 
clearly and frankly as he can what he 
saw and did—reconstructing the battle 
promptly in terms of the experience ot 
all the surviving participants—they can 
learn valuable lessons in tactics and at 
the same time contribute immeasure 
ably to morale. Recent history written 
by this conference method is presented 
in Island Victory, The Battle of Kwaja 
lein Atoll, by Lieutenant Colonel S. L. A 
Marshall. The book is based on official 
interviews with all the men who fought. 
One after another, each man told the 
story, with his whole detachment pres 
ent. Officers and enlisted men met ani 
talked on equal terms. The result is 


indeed a new kind of military history, a 
book of absorbing interest and intense 
illumination. Incidentally, the prin 
ciple involved in this conference method 
of arriving at common understanding 
of common effort seems applicable to 
situations in business and industry as 
well as in the Army. 
* * * 

I wonder if there is something about 
the destroyer service in the Navy that 
makes for good writing. I consider Cap- 
tain Frederick J. Bell’s Condition Red, 
a narrative of life on a destroyer, one of 
the very best of our earlier books of 
World War II experience. My Life to 
the Destroyers, by Captain L. A. Aber- 
crombie and Fletcher Pratt, is another 
excellent book, full of warm and genu- 
ine experience, and providing a remark- 
ably clear understanding of what a de- 
stroyer is, the work its men do, and how 
the work is done. 

Our Flying Navy is essentially a pic- 
torial record of naval training in avia- 
tion, as recorded and interpreted by a 
distinguished group of American artists. 
The terms by which this pictorial rec- 
ord was made possible, and the pictures 
themselves became public property, un- 
der a grant from a private business in- 
stitution, are especially interesting. I 
believe we will see more of such far- 
seeing public service. This book is a 
precious possession for anyone who has 
a son or brother in naval aviation—or a 


daughter or sister, for the fine work 
of the WAVES is well represented here 
Adequate and interesting text accom 
panies the pictures. 

» > > 

History is being made in China this 
month of May, as the Chinese people 
move definitely toward national unity 
and an achieved democracy. Essential 
background for understanding of what 
is going on is provided by three books 
about China at war. China after Seven 
Years of War, edited by Hollington K. 
Tong, is purely descriptive—a collection 
of essays, by Chinese and American 
journalists, on various aspects of life in 
Free China in 1944. 

A similar picture of wartime indus- 
tries, of life in bombed cities, is pro 
vided in Lin Yutang’s The Vigil of a Na 
tion—a far more significant picture be 
cause it is the experience of a sensitive 
and thoughtful observer, vividly and 
entertainingly recorded. Dr. Lin’s book 
goes much further, however, in that it 
contains careful analysis of China’s 
problems, present and future. Dr. Lin 
does not hesitate to criticize Chinese 
governmental censorship of the press, 
insisting rightly that there can be no 
real democracy without a free press; 
and he is outspoken in other criticisms, 
while maintaining implicit confidence in 
the good faith and essential rightness 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s government. 

On one vital point Dr. Lin’s book is 
in direct disagreement with Report from 
Red China, by Harrison Forman. Har- 
rison Forman has been in China since 
1930. He has written for the New York 
Times and the London Times, and since 
1941 has been the Chungking represen- 
tative of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. He was one of a small group of 
newsmen permitted to visit the border 
region of China, that occupied by the 
so-called “Communist” armies, in the 
Fall of 1944, and spent six months in 





EDNA FERBER’S Great Son detects meaning 
in the history of Seattle and the Northwest. 
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Mr. Forman feels that the 


parts of 


that region. 
present government of those 
China is not communistic as the term 
is generally understood, but essentially 
democratic. He feels that great and 
good things have been achieved, both in 
education and social improvement and 
in fighting the Japanese, and that the 
people of that region are prepared to 
make a most valuable contribution to 
China as a whole and to the world 

Dr. Lin, on the other hand, believes 
that the leaders in the border region 
are incorrigible troublemakers, and that 
they have been wholly responsible for 
bad relations between themselves and 
the Chungking government. The reader 
half a world away can only wait for 
further light—realizing, however, that 
“half a world” means little in 1945, and 


that unity and real democracy in China 


have grave and immediate importance 


for the present and future of every 
democracy. 

All parties in China, “communists” 
and Kuomintang alike, profess to up- 
hold the principles of Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Republic. Dr. 
Sun appears as a character, human and 
likable, in the amazing but truthful nar- 
rative presented in Double Ten, by Carl 
Glick. The success of the revolution 
which made Sun Yat-sen President of a 
free China was largely due to the sup- 
port of American Chinese—in money, 
and in military leadership trained by 
an Irish-American ex-cavalryman, Cap- 
tain Ansel O’Banion. Captain O’Banion’s 
story of the revolution, with vivid por- 
trayals of Dr. Sun, the almost legendary 
General Homer Lea, and other figures, 
is admirably written by Carl Glick. The 





book shows the genuine respec; . ee 
understanding for American ( - 
admirably noteworthy in Carl ¢ N 
earlier books, Shake Hands #] ‘| 
Dragon and Three Times I Bi It pw = 
vides at once fresh histori ~ 
ground and an absorbingly « 
story. - 
* * * Fe 
New books mentioned, publishers psh | 
The Missouri, Stanley Vesta! j per al 
Rinehart, $2.50).—Tin Horns ,¢ ery | 
Henry Christman (Holt, $3.75) .— uty 
Sand, Josephine Young Case (Hoy, iat 
Mifflin, $2).—The Ten Grandmot ’ nake 
Marriott (University of Oklahor n it 


$3).—Great Son, Edna Ferber (D 
Doran, $2.50).—ZIsland Victory, Lt. ( C rosct 
A. Marshall (Penguin Books, 25c) VV 
to the Destroyers, Capt. L. A. Abs ‘ S 
and Fletcher Pratt (Holt, $2.75) 0” fe 
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Merchant Wilson 
Taught Me Mast 


Two weeks with him 20 years 
ago marked a turning point in 
the author's life philosophy. 


By Vern B. Allan 


Rotarian, Clarion, lowa 


ONDUCTING special sales was my 
business 20 years ago. Travelling about 
the country, I helped merchants plan 
and promote such events as closing-out 
sales, bargain days, and inventory spe- 
cials. 

One day I received instructions from 
my company to go to Red Oak, Iowa. 
There I was to conduct what would 
probably prove just 
sale—for Wilson’s Specialty Shop. 

Reporting at that shop on a Monday 
morning, I was met at the door by Mr. 
Wilson himself, a pleasant white-haired 
old man who held out his hand and 
said, ““Well, this must be Mr. Allan.” As 
we walked toward the rear of the store, 
he took my coat and hat, and warned 
me not to bump my head on the low 
doorway that led to his office. 

Seated at his desk, he proceeded to 
tell me that the season had been slow, 
that he owed some wholesale bills, and 
wanted to convert some merchandise 
into cash. What had I to suggest? 

Unfolding a plan for a sale, I sug- 


another routine 
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Seven Years of War, edited by Hy g pe 
K. Tong (Macmillan, $2.)—The } ed 
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“HE PROCEEDED to tell me that the season had cro) 

been slow, that he owed some wholesale bills.” } and 

Wa 

gested that we comb the store for items you like,” I said, handing him yo 

for the sale bill. Mr. Wilson agreed. cilled sheet, “but how do you like th me 
Starting, then, at the front of the estab- general appearance?” 

lishment, we moved slowly along each Returning the layout to my ha Blo 

shelf, showcase, and counter. Handing the smiling old gentleman said: ‘! mbe 

me sweaters, lingerie, hosiery, hand- sorry, Allan, but I will just have to trug™lanes 

bags, and all the rest, Mr. Wilson would you to do a good job. I’m blind agggee fr 

tell me how long the item had been in have been for 32 years.” to cc 

stock, what the replacement cost would oUt 1e ating 

be, and about what he thought the sale I worked with Carl Wilson or ge 

price should be. It took us half a day weeks, but in that short time | aise 

to reach the back of the store. many another occasion to marvel he pr 

Intermittently, of course, the mer- him. On the opening day of the SBhich 


chant had to wait on customers, wrap- 
ping their packages, making their 
change, and calling most of them by 
their first names. 

The day over, I returned to my hotel 
room, prepared an advertising layout 
for the sale, and then, next morning, re- 
turned to show it to Mr. Wilson. 

“Feel free to make any suggestions 


Fifth in a series by Rotarians on 
‘The Man Who Taught Me Most’ 


While sales "ons, : 
hOSt a 


he acted as cashier. 
well over $800, the cash register checit 
to the very penny that night. 
Not once did I hear him com 
Not once did I ever see him anythi 
but cheerful and gay, going out of} 
way to do some little thing for peop 
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who were not nearly so bad off as he. ntny 

Many people have taught me Mme 
things over many years, but of smiliq is a 
kindly, self-forgetting Carl Wilson | @iive, w 
say: He is the man who taught me D@jpund | 
—in the shortest time. han pi 
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of the sun's rays. We should have a 
fabric with the insulative and water- 
repellent properties of duck feathers. 
Another should give us the comfort and 
protection which the hair of a camel af- 
fords both in the high Himalayas and 
in the Red Sea Desert. Water does not 
penetrate the pelage of a seal or walrus. 
They are protected from cold and the air 
penetrates to their skin. To give such 
results in a fabric we must understand 
the chemical and physical structures of 
many fibers and how to blend them in- 





PRESENTED BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 
The old farm the production of certain resin enamels 
is being seriously crippled. Dimethyl 
phthalate, made from naphthalene 
(moth balls), is not an insecticide, but 


Fertilizing for Fish. 
i with its four pounds of fish 


yf water per year was never 


fitable. The trouble, we find, is 


ol as never fertilized to an insectifuge or repellent What a ; 
ha pond wa yh ker — , ; ‘Il be t ce ‘chains telligently—something the advent of 
the ank grow better. lank oon will be to mosquito- and chigger- : 
hake plankton gro CUel nie A diye ' A new synthetic fibers is helping us to do. 
; s the collective name for the mi harried fishermen when the war is over! 
scopic plant and animal life eaten by One application to the skin is said to . . : 

" ' : iene — ® Soapless Soap. To help soldiers 
we fish. Ordinary commercial ‘4-8 give complete protection for at least six ’ : 
brag SS wate ie Tad iaihe keep clean, even when washing in 
0” fertilizer is used. Fish that feed on hours. . . 
h hat lankt cold sea water, a new soap ingredi- 

we fish that consume plankton nour- 
i —_ : ' : aici: ~iaeaetianile ent has y . - 
ed by the fertilizer are bigger, tastier 0 Fruit-Juice Concentrate, For years Seon developed from pe 
mi aay aout ' Hes ee trated troleum. Mixed with the other con- 
re abundant, and gamier than thos hard cider has been concentrated to : ; : 
eee Ss ; ; F lized fish ; “apple jack” by allowing the barrel to stituents of soap, it will remove 
nd in ordinary unfertilized fis yoOndsS < Js Wy al Witiky tl WAltt - : ; 
ind in ¢ ute Pi ; sestihant aneett : Cede 11- dirt, oil, and grease in any kind of 
e vield of trout is said to go as Nig freeze and then drawing ou re Sth te f : 
1°) pounds per acre per vear liquid center. In this way the alcohol water—salt or fresh, cold or hot, 


Orange Products. One of the 


Broblems of the orange growers it 
bast has been the large proportion 
ill oranges and ejects. If tl 


} 


ld be profitably 


x oxactl vhat one trus exchange 
oing: the juice, orange oil, and pect 
e all re ere and the coarse dried 
lp s Da red for ed This is 
kample of W 4 be a comp! 
il agricultural farm wastes 
led in to help. 


® Nighttime Scarecrow. A rotat- 
ing bank of automobile headlights, 
it has been found, will scare off 
wild duck and most other night 
marauders which damage growing 
crops. Now the Puget Sound Power 
and Light Company, of Seattle, 
Washington, offers such a “crop 
saver” that can be operated all sea- 
son for only $20. “The beasts of 
the night are afraid of the light.” 


Blowing Lucite 


anes are to he optically perfect 


ree from distortion, they 


eating the preformed sheets and clamp 


ig the edges, air pressure is put on one 


Tal 


} 
the & hich will find many postwar appli 
ules OF ‘ 


is, aS the sheets 


chet host any curvature or size. 


Bug Repellent. 








ux Me May, 1945 


zed, the present 
vould be turned to a profit. TI! 


subbles. If tl 
noses of P-51 Mustang fight 


must not com 


ito contact with metal molds. Aft 


ide and a vacuum on the other, thus 
rawing the sheet into a giant bubble 


he process is rapid and cheap and one 


in be drawn to al- 


Though dimethyl 
hthalate is almost odorless, for some 
it of } nknown reason it seems highly un- 
ame casant to mosquitoes, flies, fleas, gnats, 
‘BP ndflies, chiggers, and ticks. It is not 
hew chemical, and has been used for 
me time in synthetic-resin enamels 
is an inexpensive, entirely inoffen- 
on 1 @iiive, waterlike liquid, and it has been 
me m@mpund to be many times more effective 

an peacetime insect repellents. The 

med forces are taking so many thou- 
' nds of gallons of it each month that 


and the “smack” (essential oils and 


other flavors) are concentrated into the 








liquid core. In a similar way fruit juices 
are now being concentrated by being 
frozen to a ice from which the ice 
crystals are separated by centrifuging. 
The extracted juice from which only 


water has been thus removed is in this 


fashion concentrated to about one-fourth 
its former bull The system may be 
used on any juice. 

@ Fiber Alloy Fabrics. Of more than 
300 natural fibers, only some ten are be- 
ing commercially utilized. The number 
of synthetic fibers is being rapidly in 
creased, for no one fiber, natural or syn 
thetic, possesses all the desirable proper- 


ties. Metal mixtures are call 
and fabrics made of several fibe 
into one thread are coming to be called 


“alloy fabrics,” as the resulting excel- 


ze alloys, 


rs mixed 


Ss 
lencies are the result of a blending of 
many fibers, natural and synthetic. 

Many new kinds of texti! 
such as for insulation—to keep the cold 
out and the heat in, and others to per- 
mit the passage of heat and perspiration 
from the body and repel the penetration 


es are needed, 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 








AS THIS casting, left the molds, it weighed 
28,000 pounds. The circular saw and air- 
operated chipping hammers will clean some 
4,500 pounds of risers from it. A few more 
steps and the propeller will be powering a 
Liberty or Victory ship on its way overseas, 


hard or soft. After the war, varia- 
tions of this soap formula will be 
available for household use, some 
as toilet soaps and others for the 
kitchen or laundry. They will 
lighten the task of washing greasy 
pans, will make glassware sparkle, 
and will quickly erase road film 
from motorcars. This new type of 
soap lathers equally well in all wa- 
ters and leaves no ring around the 
tub. 


@ Glareless Lenses. 
victories on land and sea, it has been 


America’s decisive 


said, are the result in large part of glare- 
less optical systems. A saving of light 
up to several hundred percent has been 
effected in military optical instruments. 
The treatment can be applied by anyone 
in reducing glare from glass, plastics, 
varnished wood, oil canvasses, and pho- 
tographs. It is said that the same chem- 
ical will also prevent fogging of eye- 
glasses as the wearer comes indoors 
from the cold outside in Winter. 


@ Floor Maintenance. Floor mainte- 
nance is a problem which, like the poor, 
is always with us. If the floor wax is 
very hard, like pure carnauba, it is dan- 
gerously slippery. If it is not slippery, 
it is apt to be adhesive to dust and dirt. 
Now comes a self-polishing wax, and a 
prewax floor cleaner to go with it, 
which greatly reduces the frequency of 
waxing, is nonslippery, and possesses 
unusual wearing qualities. The new de- 
velopment lies chiefly in the precleaner, 
which sets up a “bite” on the surface, 
resulting in better wax adhesion. 


@ Penicillin Yield. Greatly increased 
yields of penicillin are obtained when 
strips of cellophane are placed in the 
culture medium in which the mold is 
growing. Not only does the mold start 
producing penicillin sooner, but the con- 
centration of the drug is 30 times 
greater. As there appears to be no 
chance of getting an overproduction of 
penicillin at present, any device that 
will increase the rate of production will 
certainly be a boon to all mankind. 
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No Place to Eat— To have a place to 
Club Starts Cafe meet, the hotary 


Club of TIMMON 
VILLE, S. C., is sponsoring a cafe. The 
new eating § establishment vhich 
proving a definite asset to the town 
cited as another bit of evidence f the 
way a Rotary Club can serve its con 
munity. 


Men with Wings V 
Get Rotary Lift of the Rotary Club 
of HiALIFAX N a, 
CANADA, is cause for justifiable pride 
for the Club is sponsoring a squadron 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. The 
Club has sent five subscriptions to Tut 
RorarRian to the flier From time to 


time the group gets gifts of cigarette 
and candy. 


Maracaibo The Rotarv Club 
vs. Cancer MARACAIBO, VENEZUI 


LA, has promised 


see that an anticancer institute is built 


in its community. When the project 
was announced at a recent meeting, the 
54 members present contributed 31,450 


bolivars (approximately $9,500, U. S.) 
The goal: 300,000 bolivar 
Goodwill, As Ever, ‘ day of good fellow- 


at Winnipeg ship was reported at 
the recent annual 


goodwill meeting of the Rotary Club of 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CANADA. There wert 
350 present at the noon luncheon, and 
580 at the evening dinner 
the largest representation (on a mileage 


Honors fo. 









me 


mulne 











basis) went to the Rotary Club of MIN 


NEAPOLIS, MINN. The “Order of Interna- 


tional Rotary Fellowship” was con 
ferred upon 20 visiting Rotarians—a 
distinction earned upon attending five 
of the sessions. There are now 99 mem 


bers. 
Rotarians Click Several members of 
to Help Sick the Rotary Club of 


Troy, OHIO, have been 
working hard to help put over the top 
a $200,000 campaign for a new hospital 
wing. The Club itself contributed $250 
Kenton Plans If present plans car 
‘Living Memorial’ , Sel vic e personnel 
from KENTON, OHIO, 
and vicinity will find an unusual war 
memorial erected in their honor—a com- 
munity park and pool. The Rotary Club 
of KENTON recently “got the ball rolling” 
when it suggested that the project be 
undertaken, then appointed a Commit 
tee to spur it. 
Youth Has Its Youth in FREMANTLE, 


Day ‘Down Under’ AUSTRAI IA, is looking 
forward to the day 


vhen a new local Community Youth 
Center opens. Housed in a remodelled 
building, the center will provide an op- 
portunity for clubs, hobbies, games, 
gymnastic activities, and showers, and 
will have a library, a kitchen, and other 
facilities. FREMANTLE Rotarians are 
backing the project. ... Most of the 
Rotary Clubs of Australia and New Zea- 
land have contributed books for the S. J. 


Photo: Crovdon Times 





T. H. ROSE (left), of Birmingham, President of Rotary International in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and E. W. Turner, President of the Rotary Club of Croydon, England, inspect a sign 
marking one of the Croydon Club’s unusual Community Service projects—an air-raid hostel. 
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THE CAMERA catches the long and p Vict 
a program of the Eureka, Calif., Rotary = 
Rotarian H. J. Fisher (4 feet 10) intr 
Speaker Jack Earl (8 feet 3). The ps 
sized man with them is President HM 
he R 
McGibbon Memorial Library wary 
the late Rotarian of PERTH, tor) 
who died in 1943 during his té 
Director of Rotary Internation: at 
‘A-Plus’ for An unusual reeti 
This Effort prehensive pi 5 Ne’ 
research w c 
ly completed by the Committee ‘y 
Work and Youth Service of th: ponal. 
Club of ATLantTa, Ga. The C arentl 
made a survey of the 16 agencies ; Ls 
Community Chest dealing w ome 
terests, finding some organizations . = 
fine condition and thoroughly selfsq@mg’“*! 
ficient. Others were found in r¢ iJ 
of money, material, or men. To ane 
a Committeeman: “The investigati@@™’’’'™ 
gave conclusive evidence of a ne — 
the younger men of the Rota: ys M 
take a keener interest in social sh 
rar .ddek 
Civic Center Is ~ “a Rotarieiliy Cl, 
elsewhere 
a aeons world, memb¢ p Hom: 
the Rotary Club of FREDERICTON, \. iRng of 
CANADA, are giving due and realist Geeting 
tention to postwar plans. Among PMB you 
ects they have up their collective sle@iifhe py 
is the establishment of a co! ome j 
center. ing th 
own 


Club Distributes One project 


Food for Thought National Servi difeilor F 
Committee of the 4 Cojo, 


tary Club of San FRANcisco, CALIF., 15! 

sending of subscriptions to THE "jplome 
TARIAN to all members’ sons and dau nesw 
ters in the service. Copies of 7h Re te Ro 
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West England; Wadena 
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R (Stu ), M Taylor (R 
H (Overton), 
(Helsit ), Finla 
(I »). Utah 
. € M ( , N.S Ca i 
s Closer International under- 
Home Now tanding has a new 


meaning for Rotar- 


tf CARLSBAD, N. MEx., since a recent 


ng at which the Club entertained 
ing Chinese officers and cadets. 
guests, who were made to feel at 


ne in spite of language differences 
the Chinese national anthem, were 
ovies, watched feats of magic 


illor Hats Off A real friendship 


= } . ° ' } " 
Colombo! iS sprung up D 

tween Rotarians of 
MBO CEYLON, md the crew yf 


hesweepers operating in that vi 
Rotarians have provided funds fot 








A VARIETY show, Popsa‘hellin’, was recently presented by the Stafford, Conn., Rotary Club 
to provide funds for a supervised recreational program for children, drew packed houses 
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DOWN THE ways goes the S.S. Moline Victory (right) sponsored by the Moline, IIl., Rotary 
Club, after Mrs. Otto Schweinberger, wife of the Club President, does honors (see item). 








NO LONGER at the vortex of war, the Rotary Club of Oran, North Africa, meets regularly 
Three Rotarians from Colorado, U. S. A., and four from Alsace-Lorraine are usually on hand 








“TYING the knot of international relations,” the magician, an Air Corps officer, called this 
rope trick when Carlsbad, N. Mex., Rotarians entertained Chinese soldiers (also see item). 
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WHEN THE Hospital Commitiece of the Rotary Club of} 
as to how to provide toys for hospital patients, a Rotari 
pieces out of scrap materials. Last year one Rotaria 





AFTER a tough game there’s nothing like light refreshments, say young hockey players 
of Kingston, Ont., Canada, who have been playing regular league games under Rotary Club 


sponsorship for the past ten years. Some of yesterday's stars are now playing in “big time.’ 
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comforts, musical instruments f 
rooms, and other gifts. Seve 
Rotary-flotilla parties 
and some aboard ship—have bee; 
Plans are now being made fo 
other cities having Rotary 
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Rotary Clubs in the United Stat Wh 
aski, Va.: Kinston, N. C.; and uniqu 
Tex. the s 
Five of its charter membs Clubs 





honored when the Rotary Club Sor 
cow, IDAHO, recently celebrated eign” 
anniversary. Special greetings There 
ceived from a fellow Idaho R they 
Richard H. Wells, of PocarTeE! , 

dent of Rotary International fine | 
Tom J. Davis, of ButtTEr, Monr., plane 
ternational President, who as a D town 
Governor had presented thi fliers 
charter. “Why 

Members of the Rotary Club one « 
INGTON, W. VA., are still recallins “Tt n 
cent celebration of the Club’s and 1 
niversary-—which, incidental] ous 2 
the 40th anniversary of the Th 
of Rotary International. ; 

A compact history (23 pags ons 
graphed) of the Rotary Club of D ing 
ILL., Was compiled and distributé show 
recent silver-anniversary celebrati' taria 
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pipersorrat COOAWIIL That Srrouia pa 
Mure dividend etter international 
lations 

What thev are doing isn’t exactly 


Clubs have done 


Rotary 


e same thing; but for the still other 


Other 


unique 


+ 


Clubs that will want to, here’s the story: 


Some 100 young men from 16 “for 


eign” countries are studying in Tulsa 
There in “the oil capital of the world,” 


they are learning how to pump and re- 


fine petroleum and how to fly the air- 


planes it powers. They’d not been in 


town long, these young engineers and 


fliers, before Rotarians spied them 
“Why not invite the whole crowd in to 
one of our meetings?” someone asked. 
ays 


might make ’em feel more at home 
ind would show ’em that Rotary is seri 
ous about international understanding.” 

The “took”—and 
When the meet- 
ing day arrived, 95 of the young men 
showed up, and the first 95 Tulsa Ro- 
tarians to reach the Hotel Tulsa paired 


suggestion invita- 





tions went out at once. 


May, 1945 
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Mam le tee 


day. 
xeotary 
of Sao 


lt arways” reer at 


Sylvio M. 
Paulo, Brazil, told his host, “because I 


TEVITIIc at a 
meeting,” Pedrosa, 
know Armando de Arruda Pereira, one 
of your Past International Presidents, so 


well.” 

The visitors—many wearing the uni- 
form of their countries—were from 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, Greenland, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Iceland, Mexico, Panama, 
Peru, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, and Vene- 
zuela. They were welcomed by Club 
President Ellis H. Wiet, who told them 
of the friendly interest the people of the 
United States have in other peoples. 

Souvenir program folders 
the development of friendship as a Ro- 
tary objective read: 

“ .. When men know each other... 
when they learn to understand the other 
fellow and his problems, dislikes and 
distrusts disappear. Rotarians over the 
face of the earth dedicate their efforts to 
the advancement of a more human un- 


Nicaragua, 


stressing 
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3 (top) were among the 95 out-of-country guests (above) 
mt meeting of the Rotary Club of Tulsa, Okla. 


nations, and thus to 


derstanding of all 
peace in the world. 
“To our guests at this meeting, we in- 


vite each of you, when you return to 
your respective homes, to contact the 
Rotarians in your community. They will 
welcome you, and, through this meeting, 
you may become the instrumentality in 
your community for a greater and hap 
pier future.” 

The theme of the meeting had been 
appropriately expressed many years be 
fore by the American poet Henry Wads 
worth Longfellow, who wrote: 


Not chance of birth or place 
friends, 
Being oft of different tongues and nations 
But working for the selfsame ends, 
The same hopes and fears and aspirations 
But that meeting was not the end of 


it. Since then, many a Tulsa Rotarian 
has entertained 
young men at his own family board, and 
has taken him on a tour of his store or 
factory. The fact is, Tulsa Rotary re 
gards that meeting as just the beginning 
of some of the most practical Interna 
tional Service it ever undertook 
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one or more of the 
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Club Builds Rink Spi ing 
Puts Kids on Ice their co. 


lave put 
ice skating for another year, but 
sters of DUNMORE, PA., wiil long reme 
ber the Winter-long sport they « 
on the rink built for them by the 
Rotary Club. It took real wo 
and make possible the funds 


mense oval rink, but hap} 
flashing skaters made up 


DUNMORE Rotarians. 
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THE 13 student fliers (top) were among the 95 out-of-country guests (above) 
honored at a recent meeting of the Rotary Club of Tulsa, Okla. 


off with them as their hosts for the day. 

“I always feel at home at a Rotary 
Sylvio M. of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, told his host, “because I 


meeting,” Pedrosa, 
know Armando de Arruda Pereira, one 
of your Past International Presidents, so 
well.” 

The visitors—many wearing the uni- 
form of their from 
Chile, Rica, 
Cuba, Greenland, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Iceland, Mexico, Panama, 
Peru, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, and Vene- 
zuela. They were welcomed by Club 
President Ellis H. Wiet, who told them 
of the friendly interest the people of the 
United States have in other peoples. 


countries—were 


Brazil, Colombia, Costa 


Nicaragua, 


Souvenir program folders 
the development of friendship as a Ro- 
tary objective read: 

“. . . When men know each other . . 
when they learn to understand the other 
fellow and his problems, dislikes and 
distrusts disappear. Rotarians over the 
face of the earth dedicate their efforts to 
the advancement of a more human un- 


stressing 


derstanding of all nations, and thus to 
peace in the world. 

“To our guests at this meeting, we in- 
vite each of you, when you return to 
your respective homes, to contact the 
Rotarians in your community. They will 
welcome you, and, through this meeting, 
you may become the instrumentality in 
your community for a greater and hap 
pier future.” 

The theme of the meeting had been 
appropriately expressed many years be 
fore by the American poet Henry Wads 
worth Longfellow, who wrote: 


Not chance of birth or place that makes us 
friends, 
Being oft of different tongues and nations 
But working for the selfsame ends, 
The same hopes and fears and aspirations 
But that meeting was not the end of 


it. Since then, many a Tulsa Rotarian 
has entertained more of the 
young men at his own family board, and 
has taken him on a tour of his store or 
factory. The fact is, Tulsa Rotary re 
gards that meeting as just the beginning 
of some of the most practical Interna 
tional Service it ever undertook 
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POOLING auto rides and even pedalling bicycles, the salesmen arrive at the Picnic site, 
where outing officials welcome them. An afternoon of sports and relaxation lies ahead. 


FOR EACH guest there's a useful! gift--merchandise from Rotarians’ stockrooms, mainly. 
These men, however, draw live prizes distributed to step up the merriment. They did. 


THE DINNER starts—and all around the room trios like this launch boldly into the 
popular American Symphony in C (for corn). No other music was provided—or desired. 
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past 
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my chief, 
a year ago, “there’s a little « 
Waupun.” 

“Eh?” I replied, with cha 
8 A.M. keenness. 

“Waupun!” he reiterated. 
nounce it Wah-pun. It’s a ( 
word meaning ‘early dawn 
that, my Hapless Hack, is j pe 
you'll arrive there tomorrow ' 

It’s uncanny, but that is just 
did. I had come, it seems, to 
why this quiet little communit 
set amid the green pastures 
lakes of “America’s Dairyla 
among commercial travell 
Pittsburgh to Spokane, it enjo 
utation for hospitality out of a 
tion to its size. 

Not a soul was up and about ferle 
foot on Main Street . . . whicl 
time to poke around town and 
Waupun is the seat of the Stat sales 
and a State hospital for the 
possessor of more fine sculpt : , 
square block than, I dare say, a1 ahve 


small American city, a well-de 








industrial center with an aut 
sories factory, a vegetable ca) “Ay 
ilk cannery, a handicrafts fact 
so on 
‘Your last observation is ve 
tant to the story you've coms 
said a voice sitting down besi 7 
fel’s Lunch, where I was nov eR 











some country-fresh ham and « 
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‘sdler Picnic 


rnyay basting ears have to 
ral Sie q Club that knows. 


een talking outloud.) The 
ned uut, emanated from 
Tanner, young President of 
Club, who hadn’t expected 
ive quite a volume of indus- 


e continued. “And. that, 
ith a good retail business, 


es of salesmen to Waupun 

4 know how those 

They grab the luncheon 

ff a cigar in your pocket, in- 

st ng the greens fee, and take 
ife to dinner. And 


can do about it.” 
knowing strictly nothing 

al experience 
esident Howie went on, 
ears ago one of the bright 
Rotary Club—I think it was 
Fabe”’) Faber, who later be- 
istrict Governor—popped this 
V not turn the tables on these 
* he asked. ‘Bring ’em in here 
lay of fun—golf, horseshoes, a 
and stand the whole treat our- 
The idea took, and 
held its first Peddler’s Picnic. 






missed a year since.” 
1 that.”’ said I, “is what I’ve come 
ome 60 salesmen from as far 
New Orleans had swarmed into 
iving timed business trips to co- 
th this da Each was met by 
rian upon whom he calls in the 
yuurse of business, was then 
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A CRISIS has developed in this game of barnyard golf . . . but the point is conceded to the 
Rotarian stooping at the right. And wisely, too. He is warden of the State penitentiary 


whisked out to the beautiful Rock River 
Country Club—the picnic grounds. Wel- 
comed, registered, badged, and specially 
hatted, the salesman and his host then 
shot golf, tossed horseshoes, played 
cards, went sightseeing, or just plain re- 
laxed and talked all afternoon. Dusk 
brought a bong on the dinner gong— 
and the soundest meal any 120 men in 
the Western Hemisphere ate that night. 
There were, of course, a couple of short 
speeches—a pertinent word from District 
Governor Harry C. Chapin, who’d come 
over from Stoughton. And for every 
last salesman there was a gift. But 
what counted most was that, if man-to- 
man understanding means anything in 
the buver-seller aspect of what Ro- 





tarians call Vocational Service, it had 
got a big boost here that day. 

Waupun Rotarians will note one grave 
lack in this account: there’s no photo of 
the pig. Chiefest of the gifts to the 
salesmen was a plump live shoat. But 
just as I trained my camera on him, he 
broke from his crate, banged through a 
door, and escaped into the night—so 
help me! He was, without question, the 
only individual at- 
tending last year’s 
Picnic who won't 
make every effort 
to attend the one 
now coming up. 

Yours—THE 

SCRATCHPAD MAN 


uch as is carried away from it, it remains full. ... But there comes a time when enough is too much and here's a guest who has reached it. 





















ratchpadding 


Aywxvat MEETING. The question of March? Now comes another entry 4 
holding the annual meeting of Rotary the “unofficial derby,” this one f the 
International, which had been sched- Rotary Club of Stillwater, O} One 
uled for May 31 to June 2, was one of of its members, CLARENCE E. Hui has 
several problems considered by the Ex- a twin sister, had twin brothers who 
ecutive Committee of the Board of Di-_ died in infancy, has twin niece two 
rectors, Meeting in Chicago, Ill., March pairs of twin nephews. 











22-24. Due to complications arising 
from wartime restrictions on travel, Tribute. A recent issue of R , 
plans were in abeyance at the time of Atlanta, publication of the Rot 





going to press, but Clubs will be noti- of Atlanta, Ga., paid tribute to | 
fied later by the General Secretary of WEIsicER, one of the Club’s org 
decisions reached. District Conferences, He founded the Club’s Edi P 
it will be recalled, had already been Foundation, and has headed it for » 

















cancelled. years, helping 1,300 students wit! ans 

aggregating $330,000. He also began the 
Honors. JoserpH R. SULLIVAN, a mem- work of sending boys off to ool~ i 

ber of the Rotary Club of Laramie, boys Rotary was trying to resi 

Wyo., was recently appointed a member Shattered homes—and inaugurated the 

of the University of Wyoming board of work of Christmas help to d se 
S i A R trustees. ... Harry J. Brown, a Rotarian families. He was recently named trea 
. § 


of Grand Rapids, Mich., was recently urer of Oglethorpe Universit) 
elected as president of the Grand Valley 


Council of Boy Scouts. Committee. Twelve District Gover i § 

nors who have Canadian Rotary Clubs HH ] 

‘E’ Winners. Among firms with Ro-_ in their Districts were present or repre I } 
rae 




















; ig Miller tarians in executive positions to win the sented at the meeting of the Ci ian i ; 
; Army-Navy “E” for excellence in war Advisory Committee of Rotary Interna ie 
: production recently are two Toledo, _ tional, held in Montebello, Que., Canada i bs 
' An exclusive emblem, expressing in | Ohio, concerns: the Surface Combus- February 20-21. Topics discussed Ey 
simple, exquisite symbolism the tion Company (Rotarians Frank H. cluded a proposed change in the fis os 
' i thoughts of those who share in the ADAMS and CORNELIUS B. PHILLIPs), and year; a discussion of the location ofa by 
5 supreme sacrifice—inspiring the con- the Toledo Steel Products Company (Ro- man’s business as a membership-det: wa 
f versational respect of friends who TARIANS JOSEPH ADAMS and LEonARD W. mining factor; a change in the d ras 
5 | might not otherwise be aware of per- Reeves). tion of Committee membership 
’ sonal loss. The bright beacon of the A eee SP a 
; | tiny, gold beveled star shines out , PE: ER. Fee s 
: from the soft sheen of crepe enamel Still More Twins. Remember the twin the Dumbarton Oaks Conferenc: 
; | contained within the gold edged, five stories reported by THE ScrarcHpaD Man_- ings was recommended, as was % 
; pointed base. Joint pin and safely in these columns in February and _ of the penal situation in Canada. Wit . 
i catch permits wearing on bosom and regard to the part which Rotaria 

































; 
.| coal lapel alike. in vocational guidance for and 
Star of Memory-Design Sux iat. habilitation of re turned servi ‘ pers 
is priced at $7.50 in 10 Karat Gold nel, the Committee felt that the 
tax include Your Club Jeweler is being adequately handled 
ember will « glad to serve you or, the Rotary International Committee on 
: if preferred, order direct. Adjustment from. War to Peace 
i In attendance were: FRANK 
J GORDON B. MILLER & co. HERTY, Of Victoria, B. C., Chairman; a! 
i 809 Walnut Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio the following members: JoHN W. Gooc# 
Emblems of Distinction Si 1900 r }6©'Tor ; ARTHUR AGUEI 
ROTA IN mee nn els of Toronto, Ont.; ARTHUR LAacl 
b 
! 
SUGGESTION for honoring 
Scouts: At Macon, Ga., the 
Rotary Club issued a spe- 
cial number of its bulletin 
and féted them at a meet- 
ing. Among four new 
Eagle Scouts pictured is 
Elliott Dunwody III (right, 
: front), son of Scoutmaster 
W. Elliott Dunwody, Jr. 
; (left), a District Governor, 
who recently received 
the Silver Beaver award. 
Copyrighted, G. B. M. & Co., Cin’ti, O., March 1, 1945 
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The famous Oshkosh Set that will be 
available immediately after the war. 


goes everywhere proudly 


“When the lights go on again, all over the 
world,” luxury liners bound for wonderful, far- 
4~ off places will again sail, happily, without convoy. 
Moving up the gang plank at sailing time, you'll see the smart, 
new Oshkosh luggage of sophisticated, travel-wise people. 
America’s leading shops and department stores feature and 
recommend Oshkosh Luggage. Their stocks are limited for the duration 
because Oshkosh craftsmen are largely devoted to the production of 


luggage for our armed forces. When peace is restored — remember to ask for 


THE 








OSHKOSH TRUNKS & LUGGAGE « OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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ONE THOUSAND dollars for the 
Foundation! That was the recent 
the Rotary Club of Huntington Park 
District Governor Clyde E. Hoppi 

Alhambra Club (center), receives it as }, 
tary’s Secretary, Philip Lovejoy, looks ,, 
























(named as Chairman for next 
Quebec, Que.; JOHN N. McF 
Dauphin, Man.; and OLIver C 
of Edmonton, Alta., as ex-oft 
ber and Rotary International 
HaroL_p W. MCKIEL, of Sacky 


was unable to attend. F is 
Fine. When Ancus S. Mir B sell su 
Melbourne, Australia, a Past D Edwit 
Rotary International, announce: man | 
fifth grandson was born to | 
ter, MARJORIE, recently, fell ment, 
ians thought that was fine—an will | 
The youngster weighed ten po 
sue gs 1g 1 | Clapp 
GRANDDAD” was fined a shilling F 
are us 
Coincidence. One day two years a Ou: 
"y > y EE > Ire ler 
EARL V. HIGBEE, then Presid grade, 
Rotary Club of New Britain, ( _~ 
. . nr 
ficially welcomed two new me! g precia 
his Club—BRONEK ZEWSKI and Ep value 
Younc. After the meeting the n« work 
bers discovered that they bot Edwin 


from Northampton, Mass., had g 
from high school a year apart 
seen each other since their sch: 
Not so long ago they learned tl 
TARIAN HIGBEE, too, is a native of } 
ampton. The triumvirate has sinc¢ 
broken up, however, as RoTarRian Z! 
has been transferred. 







Never Misses. Although this 
happened nearly a year ago, it ser 
well to prove that CoKE R. STEVENSON 


Governor of the State of Texas and@ 





















CAPTAIN John Z. McBrayer, voted “yout 
man of the year for 1944” in Shelby, N. 

receives his award from Shem K. Blackie} 
President of the local Rotary Club. | 
flier lost a leg when a propeller flew ™ 
his cabin while on his 69th combat miss 
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l. is logical that stores of prestige 
sell such distinguished footwear as 
Edwin Clapp Shoes. Instinctively a 
S man knows that in a retail establish- 
Sment, recognized for quality, he 
Swill be expertly fitted to Edwin 
Clapp fine shoes; for good names 
are usually found together. 
} Our 90-year tradition of custom- 
p grade, skilled craftsmanship is ap- 
Bpreciated by these stores; and the 
§ value of the tradition and the handi- 
BS work is borne out in their choice of 
Edwin Clapp shoes for gentlemen 


~ 
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“4teansa 








AND SON , INC. 
7) EAST WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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member of the Rotary Club of Junction 
Tex., is one who takes his Rotary se- 
riously. When he was attending the 
Democratic national convention last 
year, and the Texas delegation was 
having a stormy session, ROTARIAN STEV- 
ENSON puffed heavily at his pipe with 
two things in mind: getting his full 
share of the business thoroughly done, 
and escaping from the “bedlam” in time 
to make the noon meeting of the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club. He accomplished 
both. 


Top Turnouts. Since his recent re- 
turn to the United States, after a tour 
of 20 countries in Latin America, Ro- 
tary’s President, RicHarp H. WELLs, of 
Pocatello, Idaho, has been greeted by 
large and enthusiastic groups at Miami 
Beach and Jacksonville, Fla.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; and Elmira, N. Y. At Miami Beach, 
Fla., 595 persons were present, includ- 
ing 450 visitors from 232 Rotary Clubs 
in 35 States of the United States, six 
visitors from Canada, and one each from 
Panama and Nicaragua 


Classifications. There are many clas- 
Sifications in Rotary, but Rorarian M. C. 
Moore, of Beverly Hills, Calif., wonders 
if anyone else holds the same one he 
does: newspaper brokerage. He has, in- 
cidentally, a record of more than 12% 
years of perfect attendance. 


Apropos. Guy WHEATLEY BURNS, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
Ill., holds an appropriate classification— 
“processed wheat germ distributing.” 
As far as he knows, he is the only Ro- 
tarian with this classification. He was 
formerly a member of the Rotary Club 
of San Francisco, Calif., and Providence, 


Bm. i, 


Regulars. Rotarians recognize the 
value of regular attendance in promot- 
ing the spirit of Rotary, and thus es- 
tablish many outstanding attendance 
marks. Three members of the Rotary 
Club of Dallas, Tex., are in the “10-to- 
15-year” class: Dr. GILBERT E. BRERETON, 
13 years; JAcK J. Gipson, 11 years; and 
WILson W. Crook, 10 years. . ORVILLE 
E. Priestiy, of Crowley, La., has a mark 





KENTUCKY “COLONEL”: That is the title re- 


cently bestowed upon George Wright (right), 
a Big Rapids, Mich., Rotarian. Newspaper- 
man A. E. Anderson reads the comnfission. 















































Your gift to her will bear spe- 





cial significance. To symbolize 
the lasting happiness you 
wish for her, choose a fine | 
decorative rug...a lovely 
Oriental, Aubusson or Chi- 
nese from Nahigian Brothers. 









Its exquisite beauty and per- 






manent worth will bring her 






unending pleasure... will 





pay a lasting compliment to 








your wise choice ... And, the 









name “Nahigian Brothers’ 






brings with itan unsurpassed 






hallmark of quality, founded 






upon 55 years of acknowl- 
edged leadership. To Rotar- 
jans and their friends, rugs 
utll be shipped on approval 













Nahigian Brothers, Arc. 


For 55 Years an Honored Name in Rugs 


169 N. Wabash, Chicago I, Illinois 
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of 14 years. .. . JoHN R. Snow, of Man- Gift. When the Rotary Club of Glas- 
kato, Minn., hasn’t missed in the 10 gow, Scotland, tendered a check for 100 
years his Club has been organized guineas (about $500) to W. P. LaipLaw, 

A page of photographs of Rotarians the world’s oldest Rotarian, on his 100th 
having records of 15 years or more will _ birthday, the gift was passed on to war 





appear in an early issue of THE Rorat charities. HONORARY ROTARIAN LAIDLAW, 
IAN. who is known as the “Grand Old Man” 
of Rotary, was a charter member of the 
Bequest. A gift of $25,000 to the Glasgow Club. 
Hazel Hurst Foundation for the Blind, 
Inc., of Monrovia, Calif., was provided Silver Beavers. H. C. ANDERSON, of 
in the will of the late Mrs. Gerorc: Shreveport, La., a Past District Gover- 


White, widow of a former Rotarian of nor of Rotary International, recently re- 
Cooperstown, N. Y. The foundation was’ ceived the Silver Beaver award, one of 
established several years ago, after Miss Scouting’s highest honors. He will be 


Hurst had appeared before various Ro succeeded as president of the Norwela 
tary Clubs, District Conferences, and Council by Dr. CLARENCE H. Wess, also 


international Conventions a Past District Governor. Three other 





DOUGLAS, Arthur F.—A brilliant 


lawyer 6 fam u né r af 
executive vice preside T f THe 
Hotels Statler Company, the 
‘ arqgest tel yanizat i Tr 
“ 3, af The ag of for ¥-Tv 
=] 4 af pl sh f any 
} Arthur Dougla nceded 
j to be the youngest big executive 
: the hotel business. It has been 
i only seven years ago that he left 
the practice of law with the well 
' known le jal firm of R t, Clark 
Buckner and Ballantine in New 
York to enter the hotel business 
' as secretary and treasurer f The 
: Statler chain of he Tel And 
; has been only seventeen yea 
since he added his L.L.B., from 
Columbia University, to his A.B 


from Whitman College in Walla 
Walla, Washington Keen, ana 


; 

T : | 

’ lytical minds run in the Douglas 

f family. Arthur's brother is W 

' liam O. Douglas, Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court 
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© Harris & Ewing 


‘ 
- 
Th ; 
q e Procession of Mankind— 
f 
: 

i Passes m review and finds its recorded image in the permanent files 
of Harris & Ewing. From 1905 to 1945 the businessmen of the nation 
have found it convenient to make use of the excellent facilities of our 

ia studio. 


It is nice to know that you can rely on a reputation of forty years’ 
standing when the occasion arises—and you need a glossy print or a 


finished photograph in a hurry—and you know there will always be a 
: negative on file. 


If you happen to be one of the few who have not had recent photo- 





graphs made—why not stop in and see us on your next trip to Wash- 


ington? You'll enjoy the experience at 


SSPE Se 




















arris & Ewing 
| “Photographers of National Notables’’ 
1313 F St. N. W. Washington 4, D. C. 
































members of the Shreveport R 
—JouN D. LYLEs, RANDLE T. Moore 
WILLIAM R. HirscH—are also “Rea, 
Howarp G. WILSON, a member, 
the Rotary Club of Glen Ellyn, 1) , 
awarded the Silver Beaver after ] Yea 
as a Scoutmaster. He also holds 
Scoutmaster’s Key. 






the 


Growing. New Rotary Clubs are, 
ing formed at the rate of one nea 
every other day. From July 1 toy 
March 127 new Clubs were nize 
representing 23 different countries 
follows: 

Argentina, 3; Australia, 4; Bolivyj 
Brazil, 4; Canada, 5; Chile, 
Rica, 1; Dominican Republic one 
land, 8; Finland, 2; Hawaii, 1: Icelay 
1; India, 7; Mexico, 6; New Zealand 
Nicaragua, 3; Northern Ireland, ; 
Peru, 2; Scotland, 1; Sweden, 1: U; 
of South Africa, 2; United States 
and Uruguay, 3. 


Governors. Last month 
about the 69 Rotarians in the Unite 
States Senate and House of Represen 
tives. Nineteen other Rotarians 
Governors of their States, as foll 
(“A” for active and “H” for ho 

Arkansas—BEN LANEY (A), ( 
California—EARL WARREN ( H 
ward; Illinois—Dwicut H. GREEN (} 
Springfield; Indiana—RALpu fF. Yay 
(H), Columbia City; Iowa—Rose: 
BLuE (A), Eagle Grove; Kai 
DREW F’. SCHOEPPEL (H), Ness City: Key 
tucky—SIMEON S. WILLIS (H), F 
fort; Louisiana—J. H. Davis (H), Ce 
Grove; Maryland—HErBerT R. 0'C 
(H), Annapolis; Michigan—Harry 
KELLY (H), Lansing; Minnesota—i 
WARD J. THYE (H), Northfield; Ne 
—E. P. CARVILLE (H), Carson Cit 
Hampshire—Cuartes M. Da 
Portsmouth; New Jersey—Wa! 
Epce (H), Atlantic City; Penns 
—EpDWARD MARTIN (H), Washing 
Tennessee—J. NANCE McCorp (A) —¥ 
isburg; Texas—CoKE R. STEVENSON sures 
Junction; Utah—HErRBert B. M,~ — 
Salt Lake City; and Wyoming Ry ms 
C. Hunt (A), Cheyenne. ing i 

In addition, 643 Rotarians a busin 
bers of the legislatures of the 48 Sta! 
of the United States. 
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PAUL HARRIS, Rotary’s Founder and Pt 
dent Emeritus, has another trophy - 
gold medal from the Rotary Club of Santio 
Chile, which Dr. Hector Orrego, a mem 
in Santiago, recently delivered to “C 
Number One” at Chicago, Ill., {or 
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“A-PE-CO 


"Photo-Exact” 
AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY 
USED PHOTOCOPY EQUIP- 
MENT. COPIES ANYTHING 
WRITTEN, PRINTED, 
PHOTOGRAPHED OR 
DRAWN 





Copies up to 
Oo" 22. 


























You need the versatilit 
and accuracy of A-PE-C 
“Photo-exact” to prevent 
costly delays, save man- 


' One or more 
hours and mistakes — to 


safeguard valuable origi- , i photo-e exact 
nals of ore pot | copies made 
tant papers! A-PE- as- 4 

sures permanent, legally ; direct from... 


accepted copies. ! eletters 

“A-PE-CO photocopying t 

is invaluable in coordinat- ; eFinancial 

ing important work in H Data 

every department of our H 

business,”’ report busy ex- H eContracts 

ecutives in a nation-wide 

survey. “It pays te = | Photographs 

way.” That’s why A-PE- 4 

CO is the Nation’s New 4 Receipts 

Business Habit! t ®invoices 
Easy to Operate ' 

No Darkroom Needed ; *Drawings 

Any boy or girl can make 4 eBlueprints 

Same size, error- -proof g 

photocopies in a jiffy. 5 «.. aed more thas 

A-PE-CO “Photo-exact” g 100 ether records 


makes a “‘copy a minute” *==2222<<<« 
— Saves steno-copying and proofreading. 
No technical knowledge necessary. No 
camera or film. Sturdily built for years of 
Service. Copies up to 18” x 22” DIRECT 
from anything, even if on both sides. 


Get the A-PE-CO Facts Today 


Take the word of A-PE-CO 
users. Profit by their experience. 
Find out why your business 
needs A-PE-CO photocopying 
. and how A-PE-CO “Photo-exact” 
gives biggest results at lowest cost. Write 
for this valuable business information NOW. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. Fc- 55, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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Opportunity at 
San Francisco 


[Continued from page 10] 


would not be adverse 
to the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the Union of Socialist Soviet 
publics, the United States of 
for example, nor to such associations as 
the Pan American Union. 

It should be recalled at this point that 
the Act of Chapultepec, recently drawn 
up at Mexico City, unites the Americas 
in a collective-security for 
duration of the war and proposes a post- 
war inter-American system which shall 
be “consistent with the and 
the world organization 
being discussed at San Francisco. The 
Big Four has asked the conferees at San 
Francisco to settlement of 
regional disputes by regional 
requiring, that 
by a regional organization be authorized 
by the proposed Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

3. The future 
happiness of the the United 
States are inseparably intertwined with 
that of people of the rest of the world. 

This point is a corollary of the fore- 
going, yet because of the dominant pro- 


in existence. It 


Re- 
America, 


scheme the 


purposes 
principles” of 


encourage 
agencies, 


however, enforcement 


welfare, peace, and 


people of 


ductive and military position of the 
United States it is a central fact of 
which account must be taken in any 


plans for lasting peace. World War II 
has demonstrated the enormous produc- 
tive capacity of the U.S.A., which both 
foe and friend recognize has been of a 
huge power 
tory. 

4. The United States 
its productive capacity 
voirs of capital, and technical 
skill to the gradual. ad- 
vancement of the standards of living of 
people of other lands. 

Self-interest demands this. It is erro- 
neous to think that if production in 
other parts of the world is developed, it 
will preémpt domestic markets. Mar- 
kets are created as means to produce 
are developed—though there are and 
there will be acute problems of distribu- 
tion. Producers are consumers, and the 
capacity of the human race to consume 
is just as great as its capacity to pro- 
duce. We either fight over shrinking 
wealth or work together to participate 
in an expanding production and in the 
wealth of the future. 

Much outright charity will be needed 
in the immediate postwar period to help 
devastated people, but this expenditure 
should not be confused with capital in- 
vested in the long-term development of 
other nations. It is better for American 
money to be invested and reinvested in 
various countries to assist in raising 
their standards of living, thereby in- 


for destruction and for vic- 
must draw on 
and its reser- 
credit, 
contribute to 














IN ALL THE 
WORLD NO GIFT MORE 
INSPIRING THAN THIS 


By your gift of a Harmonically 
Tuned Deagan Carillon, you 
confer upon your church a new 
note of beauty, a new source of 
inspiration, new powers of influ- 
ence and persuasion. 

Upon succeeding generations 
you confer an enduring legacy of 
heavenly music—bell music in its 
purest and loveliest form. 

Upon your community you 
confer a heritage that never fails 
to elevate the mind, lift the heart 
and stir the soul. 

And upon yourself you confer 
that inner glow of satisfaction 
reserved for those who contribute 
in a real sense to the well-being 
of their fellow men. 

Is there in all the world a gift 
more inspiring than this, a 
philanthropy more effective, or 
a Memorial more eloquent and 
appropriate? Priorities for 
after-victory Deagan Carillons 


are being: established NOW. 
May we send you particulars? 


J. C. DEAGAN, Ine. 
296 Deagan Building Chicago 13, Ill. 


DEAGAN 


HARMONICALLY 





TUNE 
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ANCIENT PIPE OF 


FRANCE 


STE 
in FRANCE, and everywhere 













This is No. 46 
Plain Finish 
Also in Antique finish. 
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kept open. 


directly making new jobs at home, than 
it is for it to lie there sterile and stag- 
nant.* 

This is true not only of the United 
States, but all nations. It does not carry 
a suggestion of utopia, nor does it pro- 
pose a Santa Claus roéle for anyone. 
Rather it is recognition of the fact that 
as a nation contributes to the progress 
of the world, it will itself share in that 
progress, in high standards of living, 
and in peace. Any attempt by one na- 
tion to profit at the expense of other 
peoples will eventually fail. Any tem- 
porary success will soon or late be lost 
in the whirlpool of depression or the 
cauldron of war. 

5. Freedom of information, through 
press and radio and school and forum, 
is vital to peace and progress. 

Literacy is requisite to 
Every nation has a practical stake in 
the educational advances of every other 
distinction 


progress. 


nation, but a_ clean-cut 
should be made between education and 
indoctrination. The United Nations 
would only store up trouble if, after this 
war, it attempts to post an academic 
guard at the entrance to the minds of 
peoples and to control what beliefs 
should enter. 

The channels of information must be 
One of the best guaranties 
against war is the dissemination of news 
which enables one people to understand 
another. 

6. Aggressors that caused World War 
II must be stripped of means to make 
war and remain stripped. 

The United Nations must bring crim- 
inal leaders to justice, disarm the Axis 
nations, set up interim governments, 
and carry on occupation and inspection 
as long as they are needed.f To a con- 
siderable extent, long-range prospects 
for less anarchy and more orderly gov- 
ernment in these countries will depend 
on the treatment meted out to defeated 
enemies. 

Only after all indemnities and penal- 
ties and reparations are satisfied should 
the gradual development of self-govern- 
ment in the Axis countries be permitted 
to arise. It should begin slowly in se- 
lected localities and in schools,=t and 
proceed only as the capacity and desire 
for nonaggressive, peaceful, and suc- 
demon- 


cessful administration are 


*See symposium-of-the-month, What’s to 
Be Uncle Sam’s Postwar Réle?, page 28. 

‘For other viewpoints, see What's to Be- 
come of Germany? Tue Rotarian, January, 
1944 (contributors: Gerhard Schacher and 
Gerhart H. Seger). 

tFor an educator’s view on this problem, 
see Yours vs. Goose-Step Ideas, by Francis 
L. Bacon, THe Rotarian, September, 1943. 

§ Sir Norman Angell agrees: Shall the Next 
Peace Also Fail?, March, 1942, Rotarian. 

{ For parallel views, see Yes, Mr. Shaw, 
but——-, a_ synthetic colloquy between 


James Truslow Adams and George Bernard 
Shaw, THe Rorarian, April, 1945; Siberia— 
Russia’s ‘Middle West,’ by Sir Bernard Pares, 
THe Rorarian, February, 1944; and Looking 
Ahead with Russia, by Harland H. Allen, 
THe RoTarRiAn, February, 1944. 





strated. Eventually, perhaps aftp, . 
generation or two, the people wil) hell 
lived sufficiently long in the ney Soci 
and mental climate to justify their ad 
mission to the world organization. Bu 
even then there is no reason why tp 
should be permitted to rearm. _ ’ 

Meanwhile, the United States shoulg 
remain strong not only to fulfil ity . 
police-force responsibility in enforcing x 
and supporting the world code of jus a 
tice of the United Nations Organizatio, Se 
but also to assure its own security oa 
progress. The United States shoul es 
make it plain to all that though jt mi : 
cerely desires peace it will fight agajy 
and will fight anyone who basically ic 
lates world justice and tries to make 
might right. This position is, I am con 
vinced, far more likely to maint in 
peace than an announced policy of bp 
coming weak and of not fighting » 
matter what the provocation.§ 

7. The world is big enough for 
tions to exist under different syste; . 
provided they do not trample on bas \ 


‘ee 


human rights, transgress upon neigh 
bors, or threaten the peace. 

The United States proposes to re 
a democracy of free citizens with a 
economic system of private capital and 
individual enterprise. Of that I am sure, 
I am also sure that the American pe 
ple will constantly seek to improve the 
functioning of their system, both ast 
freedom and equality of citizens as well 
as to the success and adequacy of their 
economy. They will explain their sys 
tem to the world, leaving it to the pe 
ples in each nation to decide for them 
selves their own form of government 9 
long as they respect human rights, 
have as good neighbors, and do not je 
ardize peace.{ 

The postwar world, being free to hear 
and see and believe, will be a world of 
differences, with not all people conf 
ing to the pattern of what Americans 
for example, believe to be right. Thos 
differences need not provoke conflict, 


however, if they are brought within an 
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T. increase office efficiency 


P e made by Index Specialists who have 
re t lu 


PRODUCTS 
Aico Grip Tabbing 
Loose Leaf Indexes 
Desk Pads and Accessories 
Protective Holders 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 
S. Jefferson Street Dept. R5 Chicago 7, 
rid’s Leading Manufacturers of Indexes and Index 
Tabbing 


is Dust loss. pause 


EDUCES GERM LADEN DUST 


Illinois 


he “Dustless” brush has a reservoir in its 
ck which holds Arbitrin, a scientifically 
bmpounded sweeping fluid. The center 
bw of tufts is connected to the reservoir. 
uring the process of sweeping the Arbi- 
in feeds through these tufts and moist- 
bs every particle of dust it contacts. In- 
ad of floating through the air, the dust 
converted into the most efficient sweep- 
g compound. 


Tests have proved that “Dustless” 
eeping reduces the number of bacteria, 
brmally in the air between sweepings, as 
uch as 97 percent The “Dustless” brush 
so cuts labor and material costs in half. 


GUARANTEED 


ustless brushes are used in hundreds of | 
ices, factories, schools, institutions and | 
res. They are unconditionally guaran- 
ed to meet your requirements. Prompt 
pment on AA-5 or higher priority rat- 
g- Write for styles, sizes and prices today. 


4 Milwaukee Dustless 
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orderly, organized structure of interna- 
tional society. 

The San Francisco Conference is an 
opportunity, a golden opportunity, to 
win a beachhead in the battle for peace. 
Whether it will become the jumping-off 
place on the long, hard drive toward win- 
ning the peace is a question to which 
the peoples of the United Nations and 
their leaders hold the answer. 
the pessimist 
They point to 


Already the voices of 
and the cynic are heard. 
the things that divide the peoples of the 
United Nations. But I believe that the 
differences are less strong than the deep 
desire of human around the 
earth that from the present conflict will 


beings 


emerge a peace that shall last 


San Francisco Setting 

The United Nations Security Confer- 
ence at San Francisco meets against a 
backdrop of a series of international dis- 
cussions and conferences. For a quick 
review of them, with footnote references 
to relevant ROTARIAN articles, see Hints 
Luther H. 
And turn to 


for Headline Readers, by 
Hodges, in the April issue. 
page 6 of this issue for a summarized 
report of what was done at the recent 


Vexico City Conference.—Ebs. 


Better Foods 


[Continued from page 11] 


is without strings, without instructions, 
free to go wherever honest scientific cu- 
riosity leads. The scientists prefer the 
Foundation to the Government or to 
private industry as a sponsor, because 
the Foundation’s work is really free, 
whereas both Government and industry 
usually want research directed toward 
a specific end. 

The work in Minnesota, in Illinois, 
and in Alabama (by the University of 
Cincinnati and Birmingham's Hillman 
Hospital) is typical of the 81 other proj- 
The Nutrition Foundation did not 
in some it 


ects. 
originate all these projects; 
furnished guiding suggestions; in others 
it selected the most promising research 
and went to its support and expansion. 

Cincinnati’s work on pellagra in Ala- 
bama goes back 19 years, to the time 
when Dr. Tom D. Spies was an intern in 
Cleveland. His very first patient died 
—of pellagra. That was enough to set 
Dr. Spies on a life study of the disease. 

Dr. W. C. Rose, at the University of 
Illinois, had been at work 18 years on 
the nutritive value of the animo acids. 
He now reports that 12 of these can be 
synthesized in the body, ten are essen- 
tial components of diet of animals. When 
he has found out just how much of each 
a normal human system needs, he will 
have made some progress, he says, with 
the scientist’s cautious understatement, 
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channel... This mechanical simplicity 
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guaranteed smooth, trouble-free sta- 
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Ask your stationer for GENUINE, 
100% ROUND WIRE “SPEED” 
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toward unveiling one of the 
of the body’s functions. 

In the Tennessee hills the 
Foundation is helping Vanderbjj; 
versity to erect a strong nutrition 
ter, and both of them are working }, 
in hand with the State Departm, * 
Health and the Rockefeller Fou; 
Across the ranges in North | 
keen men with the superb equi 
Duke University are striving f g 
ple, reliable test of vitamin deficje; 
which is guesswork today. They se, 
test as simple as the blood t 
can quickly say to a man that 
X amounts of specific vitami: 
years ago this laboratory treat 
dreds of pellagra cases; now, 
to its professional regret, it 

The University of Wisconsi1 
\. Elvehjem is directing resear: 
relation, if any, between dent: 
and diet. Of the first 2 million n 
for military service recently, more t 
400,000 were rejected becauss 
teeth. Wisconsin proposes to 
why this was and still is true. 

The University of Chicago 
one job for lend-lease on deteriorat 
of packed foods in transit. Nort 
ern University is completing an 
job on foods in different climat 
fects of environment on nutrition 
metabolism,” Dr. A. C. Ivy phrases 
His group has also worked out 
data on diet and aviation. Yale, | 
and Ontario are finding out how 
toes and carrots can be grown wit! 
ations of 6,000 percent in vitamin co 
tent. Yale and Memorial Hospital 
New York are at grips with the | 
which diet plays in warding off cai 

At Columbia University they 
know the relation of food intake to | 
strength of blood vessels and thert 
resistance to shock. Cornell, New \ 
University, and Rockefeller Instit 
taking apart the liver and kidne 
tions. 

At Harvard and Columbia 
knowledge of how and why the 
burns carbohydrates has _ contril 
directly to better aviation perf 
on the European front. In Detroit ther 
is the first project ever undertake! 
research into mother’s milk, and 
nell is a parallel investigation into c 
milk. Both Detroit and Cornell are 
laborating with the University of P 
burgh, and the University of Cinci! 
is specializing on the effect of n 
milk on malformations in offsp 

The list is long, and the disposit 
forces chalking up these achiev: 
would be bewildering were it not ! 
precise, very technical Nutrition / 
published by the Foundation unde! 
vard editorship and making 
for the first time a comprehensive 
mation service on the progress 0! 
fronts. In its brief year of life, | John 
Nutrition Review has come to top } Distrit 
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tion in its field. with 9,500 leading sci- | 


- s entists studying it monthly. : ; 
— ° ln e eo. 7 | Pr * 
rhe activities of the Nutrition Foun- | As ay oe ' 
1 pm 


t dation promise much for people every- | 
mM where. Of all fields of knowledge that 
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a matter to man, he had least thorough ore 
Sportsman Pipe understanding of nutrition. “We have 
: P P 8 , , . Each CUSTOMSILT 
P : barely scratched the surface of this sci- | Pau 
Mixture is a choice as- > ence,” says Dr. King. Careful studies wf pipe is created by 
. = | 
show F . ted States 40 60 is- 
4 sembly of the finest aged how th ut in the United ites 40 to 6 and for a connois 
. percent of the general diet was poor, 16 seur of individual- 
ler domestic and imported < percent was good. “Literally millions 
P ca. spi enero ity...The hand 
ef sees of infants in the last 12 vears have been 
tobaccos...Blended by started in life with varying degrees of that carves and 
. : . “7 yhysical impairment, ranging from poor 
experts in putting diver- _ _— oo en styles it never 
' skin to failure to survive the first two 
‘a makes two alike 
gent flavors and fra- weeks. But at least we now know that 3 
f 6 much; our grandfathers didn't. ---Each pipe is a 
grances together...A In the past two decades the chemists x bench-made 
D : ; and doctors have been turning up new 
mixture that’s a triumph | masterpiece by a 
Vitamins till they bade fair to exhaust 
pipe-maker with 
Q of mildness and bouquet the alphabet in confusing names. From 
the carloads of vitamin-this and com- ideals of his own 
; ... More contentment for plex-that it has bought, the public has ...Fashioned from 
zZ gained, to be sure, for even a dubious - 
; the smoker and more J ine the choicest im- 
l vitamin is better than none. But no- 
LW pick-up for the pipe. where was there an exhaustive, com- e ported Bruyere, | 
e prehensive knowledge of the field. elaborately cured, 
j That is what the Foundation is striv- delicately bal- 
W ing toward. The conception of the aad 4 ; 
: : Ss ; : c ajo ° 
AY Foundation is itself suggestive; from SESSS. i Y 
—““of ree] ; such sources will come most of the light up and a jewel 
1 and gv future money for research. Millionaires onl to behold! 
es won't be able, under present and _ pro- 
spective taxes, to set up any more great “ra 
PIPE MIXTURE human blessings like the Rockefeller 
Ww The Champion of Blends and the Milbank foundations. Already C T STO ml | ] 
varie —e other industries are planning to follow co ' 
: In two pocket sizes: I 0x. at / f tl : a eal ' 
™ eo 20¢ and 1% oz. at 35¢, as "_ a yee Mae eRe 4 
al in well as tevo glass humidor Centuries heneé, people will look back ‘ 
part jars: 8 oz. at $1.50 and 16 at these years of ours and say of them, 
- ~. at £2.25 * stores , ; 
( 0x. at or 55. At better store: not that we fought one of the many wars 
everywhere, : * * 
nt t nan of history, but that we established a j 
comprehensive science of the human 
: e diet. This is the impending revolution | 
y of the next few decades. From this gen- 
( eration will date a standard of public fe 
health much higher than any preceding fee 
it. and, as first result, a far higher effec- 
tiveness on the part of each individual. w 
‘ Re 
a Lawns 
I love wide lawns so cool and green; 
Cc Their velvet spaces smile serene, 
: And lie outspread so smooth and fair, 
My heart is taken captive there; 
A peace steals o’er my restless mind; 
Care flies, and leaves no trace behind; 
A mellow glory gilds the hours 
Like evening sunshine on the flowers; 
The troubled soul is filled with calm 
That soothes and heals like angels’ balm, Pi , $7.50. The CUSTOMBILT 
. 2 ea ipe tllustrated, $7.50. The CUS 
And all things, late disjoint and rude, oe “ated : 
ys m Pipe collection includes a wide range of 
Are quelled in holy quietude. | styles at $5, $7.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50 and 
Yes, grand clean thoughts drive out the | up. All packaged in handsome gift boxes. 
mean, | At better stores everywhere. 
| Where lawns stretch out so cool and | . 
John Hudson Moore, Inc., 663 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22 green. | John Hudson Moore, Inc., 6463 Fifth Ave.,N.¥.22 
Distributors also of Custombilt Pipes... Sasieni Fine , ; Distributors also of Sportsman Pipe Mixture, Sasieni 
English Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. —Donatp A. FRASER ' Fine English Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 
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There's an Accidental Fire 


Every year about 5.000 
people tose their tives 
through fire: the toss of 
property im dwellings alone 
totais more than $80,000... 
000 each year. As one ex- 
pert m fire protection wrote: 
“The buildings burned, if 
placed on lots of 50 feet 
frontage. would line beth 
sides of a street extending 
from New York to San Fran- 
cisco; a person journeying 
along this street of desola- 
tion would at every third of 
a mile encounter the charred 
remains of a human being 
who had been burned to 
death.” 

Vet, many of these fires 
could easily have been put 
out. A Pyrene extinguisher 
in your own home protects 
you and yours against fire. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
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—Free booklet of 
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Rotary Rebirth in The Philippines 


[Continued from page 21] 


of the 
January 17 to 


Rotarians gathered in a corner 
municipal building on 
take stock and to plan a larger, more 
formal meeting that would celebrate 
their freedom and pay tribute to the 
liberating Sixth Army. 

It was an exultant little crowd that 
poured into the Villa Mil building on a 
Saturday night ten days later. In the 
group were many American Army offi 
cers as well as Filipino civilians, and 
when Angel B. Fernandez, acting Pres 
ident and a charter member of the Club, 
gavelled for order and called for some 
singing, the lack of song books and 
companiment was the least of anyone's 
worry. The old Rotary songs came out, 
from memory, with an exuberant rush. 

“While unable to assemble in our 
weekly period of fun and good fellow- 
ship,” said President Fernandez, as he 
reviewed the three hard years just past, 
“we maintained the Rotary spirit in lit- 
tle ways—in nods on the street, in know- 
ing smiles, in an exchange of glances 
that spoke more eloquently than words 
the feelings that were in our hearts.” 

President Fernandez illustrated what 
he meant with a little story about one 
member of the Club who had turned 
guerilla: “He was Johnnie Utley, a 
forester and one of our best-liked mem- 
bers. One night he infiltrated through 
the Jap lines and left a package and 
note at the home of Dr. Estreda, our 
Provincial Governor. The note said: 





‘Here is your favorite brand 
rettes. Distribute them to the 
enjoy them while you sing 

old Rotary 


Dr. Estreda, 


songs.” ‘That,’ <« 
‘is the spirit of R 
can never be stifled.’ ” 

When he arrived and thre 
later when he left, the invads 
great areas of Dagupan. It 
priate, therefore, that at an e: 
ing of this rekindled Rotary f¢ 
the speaker should be the man 
of reconstruction—Lieutenant | 
James L. Meader, former pres 
Russell Sage College and a for: 
ber of the Rotary Club of T: 
York. He pledged earnest ef 
help Dagupanians help themsely: 

How American and British R 
who were interned throug! 
Japanese occupation lived and 
felt upon release are vividly dé 
in two letters THE ROoTARIAN 
ceived from Rotarian Walter M 
banker of Baguio. One lette: 
last Thanksgiving Day while R 
Moore was still interned with 4 
persons in Camp Holmes, reads ji 

“For the past eight months we 
been fed food with an averag: 
value of from 500 to 1,000 dai 
about half the requirement for 
tient on a soft diet in a hospital 
one—men, women, and children—j 
down in weight and health as 


quence. The men’s average is al 


Photo: San Francisco Ezonis 








GENERAL Romulo and his wife, Virginia, 
with their four sons (left to right): First 


Lieutenant Carlos, Jr., 19; Gregorio, 17: 
Dick, 12; and Bobby, 6 





It was Carlos, Jr., 


F 


7 


who brought his mother and brothers © 
safety through enemy lines on Luzon. They 
had been living with guerillas 
out the three years of Japanese occupctos 
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1 low of 102 and a high of 


down to 


0 man in camp is 
; ile there are many who 
- tip the scales at 95 pounds. 
0 en is the third which we 
and I don’t suppose we 
eive any crop from it.... 
' een told that we must feed 
vel little food is avail- 
do manage to get in a har- 

ab three meals!” 
American soldiers on the 
February 3, Rotarian Moore 
is second letter: 

ve all feel mig lucky to be alive 
ee again. We're already starting 
up and trying to understand 


the 


which the 


happened during past 


re é .... Magazines 


olking It Over 


lopted?, miss the 


who write 


those 
first of all, must depend 
No institution can 
times as many workers 
is and still exist—unless all re 
third that would 
be paid if the work were being done by 
number of workers. 
certain in- 


plovment, 

in business volume 
oy three 
t neec 
eive one the wages 
r he minimum 
an employee wants a 

around, there is on 
that is by receiving 
tain percentage of the gross income 
\n employee should 

ave no objection to the man who puts 
receiving a reasonable 
investment well 
time and the ability he 


ist possess to keep the business oper- 


the vear 


Drie Va\ o get it: 


f the business 


i 


the money 


turn on his as as 


ood pay for his 













g. 
\ll firms have certain fixed expenses, 
business is boom- 


If we add to 


gardless of whether 
g OI 
nose expenses a fixed charge for wages, 
in business would 
an end to the 


going very slowly. 
continued decrease 
lean only one thing: 
perations of the firm. 
Suppose, however, that instead of re- 
iving a fixed number of dollars yearly, 
orkers ‘ would certain per- 
niage—say, 30 percent—of the income 


receive a 


fter fixed expenses were deducted, no 
atter what sales totalled. Such a plan 
uld give workers their fair 
very day of the year and it would 
their interest as much as to the inter- 


share 


be 


St of the owner 
With this plan in 
uld make sure that all turned out the 
laximum work with the 
nimum number of people. In a firm, 


s to keep sales high 


effect, workers 


amount of 


rs 0 Mor example, in which 3,000 workers di- 

They led a total of 9 million dollars—re- 

+" eiving $3,000 apiece—they certainly 
ldn’t be interested in having 1,000 
Ma 1945 





Red Cross delivered the other day are 


being avidly read by everyone, but a 


lot of it just doesn’t click as yet. 


Meanwhile everyone is resting up, eat- 


ing grand American food again, smok- 


ing good old American cigarettes, and 
bombarding visiting soldiers and officers 
of It’s a 
grand and glorious feeling!” 

When Moore's 


tary Club in Baguio can resume, when 


with thousands questions. 


Rotarian former Ro- 
Duma- 
their 


Bacolod, Cebu, Davao, 
guete, Iloilo 


fellowships, is a question time and the 


those in 
reéstablish 


and can 


tides of war will answer. But reopen 
they will, for among the things for 
which men of The Philippines have 


fought has been the simple privilege of 
attending their weekly Rotary meeting. 


unnecessary workers hired, which 
would automatically reduce their earn- 
ings to $2,250. 

If the owners of industry are forced 
to pay a guaranteed annual wage irre- 
spective of business volume, we shall 
see a depression so much worse than 
the one that hit bottom in 1933 that we 
shall all think those were good times. 


Shaw vs. Adams 
By L. Capy Hopce, 
Photographer 
Topeka, Kansas 

There have been times 
would have liked to trim 
ears [see Yes, Mr. Shaw, 

ROTARIAN] well his 

why drag personalities into this 

Isn't it going a little too far to refer to 

him as a possible collector? 

For, after all, Shaw did stick to his text. 


Rotarian 


when we all 
Mr. Shaw’s 
but—, April 
But 


9 


as as beard. 


garbage 


This smacks too much of a scheme to 
bait him and then ridicule him. 
I wonder if Mr. Adams did not miss 


the bait entirely about the treatment of 
Hitler if Shaw were Churchill. 

Couldn’t Mr. Shaw have meant that 
would offer Hitler personal safety for 
selling out Germany? Hitler might ac- 
cept. Cowards do things like that. 
Then he would be despised as he had 
been cherished by his own people. And 
the Nazi reign would be deader than the 
dinosaurs. 


he 


Pay on Basis of Capacity 

Thinks D. R. SHEARER, Rotarian 

Light and Power Executive 

Johnson City, Tennessee 

I have been interested greatly in the 
“A World to LIVE In” series. In par- 
ticular I have given considerable 


thought to Eric A. Johnston’s Steadier 
Jobs for All! [February Rorarian]. 
This is an excellent contribution, but, 


like the others, leaves the basic biolog- 
ical and economic factors of most of our 
job problem unaccounted for. 
In 1936, when unemployment 
widespread, I made a careful study, 
? 


was 
in 


cooperation with the local employment 








ont worry ee 


yesy WILL 
eh HEAD 


Don’t let Jonesy’s plight upset you! Take 
another look! A good tailor made Jonesy’s 
suit. Everything Jonesy wears, everything 
Jonesy uses, is the best’ Jonesy calls it mak- 
ing a habit of success! So dry those tears! 
Jonesy’s sure to get ahead! 

Jonesy doesn’t trifle with tobacco either. 
There’s good old IRISH CASTLE in his 
pipe! Jonesy chose it because it tastes like 
the best—smells like the best—and, in Jonesy’s 
and our judgment, is the best! There’s double 
satisfaction in Jonesy’s smoking . . . the taste 
of success in an air of success. 

Jonesy’s formula can’t miss. Don’t pity him. 
Copy him! 

Try Irish Castle—The Tobacco of Successful Men. A 
flavorful, aromatic mixture of the finest tobaccos . 
Latakia. Perique, Turkish and Domestic . . . skillfully 


blended to give you a cool, mild, even-burning smoke 
If your dealer is temporarily out of Irish Castle, please 


IRISH 
CASTLE 


PIPE MIXTURE 





H PENN TOBACCO CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Enclosed is one dollar and ten cents (check 

















or money order). Please send me a half- 
pound humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture. 
NAME 
STREET or a ee 
ae ont ae... R-3 
Siete de nee 
5D 
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service, of all the unemployed in my 
home town. There were 3,240 unem- 
ployed out of a total population of 30,000, 
which would indicate a very serious 
situation since probably not more than 
10,000 worked when conditions were nor- 
mal. The results of this research were 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. These conclusions 
were drawn from my study: (1) many 
of the unemployed were unfitted for in- 
dustrial employment due to personality 
and emotional defects; (2) a number of 
the unemployed would require a long 
period of training in trades or specific 
duties in order to make satisfactory in- 
dustrial employees. 


The percentages of the total unem- 
ployed in the population discussed were 
classified as follows: 


Inert and unemployable at any time under 
any conditions, 5 percent; unemployable 
mentally and physically, but with fair prog- 
nosis for some usefulness after a long period 
of training and personality orientation, 15 
percent; employable on routine manual labor 
of various degrees of physical-energy re- 
quirements, 25 percent; employ: ible as 
skilled labor after a reasonable period of 
training, 25 percent; employable in trades 
after a complete course of training is given, 
20 percent; suitable for supervisory and 
semiexecutive duties, 8 percent; suitable and 
worthy for executive and professional jobs 
requiring both personality and high intel 
ligence, 2 percent; showing possibility of in- 
dustrial and business leaders, 0 percent. 

This indicates that a large number of 
our population are normally unemploy- 


able. The scarcity of workers during the 





A lieutenant-colonel, whose theater ribbons include Sicily, Salerno, Vana- 
fro, Volturno, Anzip, Rome, Southern France, the Vosges, and Germany, 
writes: "| have been in quite a few close shaves and /'m frank to admit 
that one of the things that has helped me to bear it more than any other 
one thing was my copy of The Upper Room. | read it every day. It is 
sent to me by a friend, and it has meant so much to me that | want others 
to share it. You will find enclosed a money order for $10... . for the 
sending of yearly subscriptions to the blind, preferably to veterans of the 
armed forces of the United States." 


On the home front as well as on the firing line, men must call on other 
resources than their own for strength to meet the stress and strains of living. 


Aiding those who seek strength through Divine guidance, The Upper Room 
serves as devotional guide for over 2,350,000 people. Letters by the thou- 
sands tell how this little book of daily devotions is helping men and 
women face the crisis of the hour. 


For the convenience of business and professional people, as well as for general 

distribution, 

(314 x4% inches, 96 pages) easy fo carry in pocket or purse. Ten or more copies 

to one address, 
_ $1.00 per 100. 


The Upper Room is available in handy Pocket Edition form 


5 cents each, postpaid. Special envelopes for remailing, 


Single yearly subscriptions, 30 cents, postpaid. 


Address your order to 


UP PEK 


BUILDING, NASHVILLE ’ 


ROOM 


TENNESSEE 


THE 


MEDICAL ARTS 


war has required that a great 
this type of workers be used ji; 
lack of ability and efficiency. 

It is well known that the int; 
of people is not the same, b 
from the lowest, or idiocy, to 1 
est, or genius. The group at « 
in the progression can compet 
ically with those in the same 
levels, but is unable, under 
handicap, to compete with the 
groups. 

We are actually doing irrepa 
jury to an individual when we 
ily place him on a level above 
tential economic ability throug 
payment of wages above his prod 
capacity. During the present war 
sonnel practice has come into us: 
has meant much toward winning ; 
war, but which will react serious 
many employees. This is the 
of training in a very short time a; 
skilled and uneducated man to 
small mechanical operation of a 
This means that many 
trained will call themselves 
when they have no general or all- 
mechanical ability whatever. . 

I firmly believe that those ur 
work, due to physical or mental def; 
should be supported on an ade 
subsistence level by the State; also t 
those willing to work should have y 
commensurate with their ability 
capacity and should be supported 
periods of serious unemployment 
subsistence level. We must remember 
that the fiber, stamina, and _ self-sy 
ficiency of the genus Homo sapiens 
only be developed by hard work an 
continual striving for a higher plane 
existence. Advancement of the 
vidual should come from work and | 
gressive development, not from ext 
subsidy. . . . We shall never progres 
individuals or as a nation until we 
turn to a life more nearly in harn 
with the fundamental biological a 
nomic laws of Nature. 


series. 


Notes on ‘Escape on Guam’ 
From B. J. BorDALLO 
Automobile Retailer 
President, Rotary Club 
Agana, Guam 
The article Escape on Guam [Janu 
RoraRiAn], by Corporal Ralph W. My¢ 
| in which appeared pictures of members 
of my family and a story of our “ 
dealings” 
widely read by our friends in the ser 


Our kids, however, got the biggest | 
out of it when they saw their pict 
and realized how they looked 


with the Japanese, has beet 


ice here, as well as our civilian friends 





First Club Back 


The Rotary Club of Guam, ter- 
minated after the Japanese inva 
sion, has just been reéstablished by 
Rotary International, becoming the 
first Club to ‘‘come back’’ after 
Axis occupation. (See picture and 
story about the first meeting of 
former Guam Rotarians, in ‘‘The 
Rotarian’’ for March, page 39.) 
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Deena Clark Is Right 





\VIALCOL)D 
) 


s Con pany 


officers. 


Hotels Are on the Job 


) L J. O'’BrRI 
{ an Hote 


rT! 
February Ro 


hotel indu 


article 


appening 


they are typical of 


M Pollock charged 


f legates dep CP eC&- 
ooms. (At the time 
his article onven- 
eld in man hotels 
45. the Government 


iny such meetings 


by the Government 
the policy a cated 
try for some time 
such restrictions were 
n he Government, not 
e proper action.) 
e filled with co tion 
itels today are hous- 
1% million nightly 
114 million daily A 
yf a typical hotel revealed 
every ten accommo- 
iform or in war work.) 
are not clean. ( Be- 
heavy hotel traffic today, 


refer to take a room that 


leaned to avoid spending 
lobby. Therefore, it 
ruests do enter a room 


TOURNEAU 


Be among the few privileged ones 


to possess the rare 


Cosmochione 


This magnificent watch is cleverly constructed 
to tell at a glance the accurate time in any part 
of the globe. World ‘amous Agassiz movement 


encased in 14 Kt. gold 


SIX HUNDRED and FIFTY DOLLARS 


Federal Tax Included 






S There are many othe 
fire eau Watches avai 


able at price ronging ftror 





Forty Dollars 


TOURNEAU 


431 MADISON AVENUE, 


New Weston Hotel Building 


Descriptive Booklet on Request 


Watches 





NEW YORK 


Plaza 8-3266 































--- most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 
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“designed by merry hull 
"U.S. PATS 2.125.673 
2,194,934—2,226,,604 


For Your Library: Outstanding Articles by Outstanding Authors 
and a Record of Rotary for the Entire Year— 


Order a Bound Volume of THE ROTARIAN for 1944. $3.00 (postpaid in U. S.) 
from THE ROTARIAN (Department B), 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 
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that hasn’t been cleaned by the maid. 
But it’s only a question of time before 
the maid does make the bed, clean the 
floors, and provide fresh tow 

4. Clerks accept bribes in assigning 
rooms. (Any clerk found accepting such 
bribes is immediately 
a difficult thing to police 
thing to correct because, unfortunately, 
people will offer bribes, and there are 
those who will accept them.) 

Hotels are proud of their wartime 
record. In spite of shortages of man 
power (over 150,000 experienced hotel 
employees are in the 
shortages of food, kitchen supplies, and 
equipment ... rationing restrictions 
. « . large numbers of green and inexpe- 
rienced help ... a terrific turnover of 
Jabor generally ... and the almost im- 


els.) 


dismissed It’ 


} 


and a difficult 


armed forces), 


possible housing and feeding demands 
put upon hotels—still the industry has 
been housing and feeding more people 
than ever in its entire history! 

In addition, here are some of 
public services—outside their 
duties—that hotels are performing: 

Rationed the same as the housewife, 
hotel chefs have concocted many new 
recipes from foods that are available and 
either free or low in ration-point value. 
nutritious recipes have 
the housewife too 
with wartime duties to spend hours in 
her kitchen. . 

Hotels have prepared the first indus- 
try-wide program for the rehiring and 
training of able and disabled veterans. 
Already many returned veterans 
been placed in hotel jobs. 


the 
regular 


These been 


passed on to busy 


have 





TWO VALUES 


fe) ae), 13 


(1) Assured Income for Life, 
(2) Joy in Helping Others 


through 


SALVATION ARMY GIFT ANNUITIES 


Learn how you may receive a Guaranteed Life Income that is safe, dependable 
and regular. Income tax deduction. Rates 2'/2°%/ to 7% depending on age. 


Write for FREE Booklet, giving age. 


Annuity Dep't 40. 


An Annuity benefits you and may help your local community 


THE SALVATION ARMY 





130 W. 14th St., 
New York 11,N. Y. 





GIVE BLUE GOOSE 





THE WHOLE YEAR "ROUND 


Now you can give Blue Goose Fabulous 
Fruit Baskets any time, for any occasion 
throughout the year. Handsome hand- 
woven baskets, filled with rare Blue 
Goose Fruits in season are the ideal gift 
for Father’s Day, Birthdays, Anniversa- 
ries and Remembrances. A thoughtful gift 
for that returning serviceman or conva- 
lescent veteran. Shipped express prepaid 
anywhere in U.S.A. only. Guaranteed to 
arrive in perfect condition. No C.O.D.’s. 


Deluxe Basket, as illustrated, weight 
opproximately 25 pounds .... 


In S®asor 


245, Fir Street 





14% 


GIVE A FRUIT O’ THE CALENDAR MEMBERSHIP 


One Luxury Gift Basket and monthly individual boxes of rare Blue Goose Fruits 


9 months, $31.00; 6 months, $22.50; 3 months, $14.00. 
4= Write for Beavtifully Illustrated Brochure in Colors. 


Phone, wire or write air mail 
BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 


American Fruit Growers 





Luxury Basket, weight approxi- 
.. $8.95 


Boxes of fruits in season $2.95 


mately 16 pounds . . 


Medford, Oregon 
















Because hotels are doing 


job collecting used fats and : _ 
paper, tin, and scrap metal é 
Production Board gave the h Pe: 
try the unusual honor of ope; . 
vital “Save All 4 for Victory” Salyae 


Campaign. 

Hotels are completing a p 
that, through rehabilit 
improvements, will provide 
the critical reconversion pe) 
niture, textile, electrical, silve 
plumbing workers in thousa) 
munities. 

Since Pearl 
in uniform have been given f 
hotel 


gram 


Harbor, men 


rooms. 

There are many other warti: 
plishments of the hotel indust 
[ have described will give you 
into the job which is being d 


Younger Pitt Not Knighted 
Corrects R. J. Lever, Rote 
Entomologist 
Suva, Fiji 
The December Rotarian h: 

with its fine study of poinsett 

or. They flourish in Fiji. 

In his After the War’s Ove 
Croy refers to “Sir William P 
Prime Minister was a son of the |] 
Chatham and was not knighte« 
best to refer to him as Pitt the 


Training an Effective Leavene: 
Thinks CHas. N. THOMPSON t 
Summer-Resort Manager 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

There are two phases of co! 
military training I have not see: 

tioned by those who contributed t 

symposium-of-the-month on the 

[see January ROorTARIAN] or ¢ 

on it. Both I think are really 

There seems to be no substitut 
for the camp or trenches wher 

boys are equals. It is just too bad t 

the sons of the more prosper: 

should be better men than their f 

are too often deprived of that g 

opportunity the parent 

understanding his fellowman by di! 

association. They are raised by ! 

and sent to exclusive schools and t! 

lives are so ordered that they meet 

the “right people” during the for 
period of their lives. Camp life wo 
overcome this. 

Second, America has been mad 
by great men who were made great 

the great sacrifices they made for t 


has- 


rses 


hy 


elr 


tr 


country. 


of us who have inherited cannot 
Paying taxes is a poor substitute 


real sacrifices and muscle wo! so! 


thing one has made is dearer th: 
thing bought. 


They could say “my country 
with a satisfaction and sincerity son 


ror 


I should like to see the term of serv 


ice devoted to building up 
country—maybe building railroads, ' 
ging canals, or maybe only 
monuments, but building under 
strictest control and training; 
the meaning of the word “obey” ‘ 
the dictionary. 


ld 
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Youth Okehs Military Training 


Ww. C. Jounson, Rotarian 


rv military training of youth 
be age ff 18 and 21 is a hot 
~ Our Bovs Work Committee had a din 
' ry of 31 of our “Junior Ro 
t cently I asked them the 
q 1 liscussion: “Do you, 
5 in 1 not, favor compulsory mili 
t g for youth 18-21?” Twenty 
cf ited “Yes” and four voted 

he high schools in our 

‘ presentative boy for six 
, 1 allowing these boys to give 
. program once a year, the 
I tary Club is trying to keep in 
t the feeling and sentiment of 
{ yf this community. 


Military Training and Health 
By C A. DOICE, ae Physi ian 


President, Rotary Club 


tated with much emphasis that 
training beginning 


( ) l 
a ge of 18 years would remedy 
most of the defects which account for 
the majority of the rejections from the 
armed forces, and these young men 
would become available for military 
service 

Of the 13 million young men exam- 
ined by the physician of the local board 
or at various State induction centers up 
to the close of 1943. a little over 4 mil- 
lion had been rejected as unfit for mil- 
itary service. It should be remembered 
in this connection that during the train- 
ing year—that is, prior to Pearl Harbo1 
-—regulations were very strict. After 


Pearl Harbor the standards for physical 
fitness were lowered, so that many who 
had been rejected the previous year 
were being accepted 


Mental diseases—deficiency, illiteracy, 


a! other neurologic conditions—ac- 
rc t for 35.2 percent of the total, or 
1,429,000. Obviously, these conditions 
Wil not be remedied after 18 years of 

Muscular defects, heart conditions, 
tuberculosis and other lung diseases, 
Fastric ulcers, and various varieties of 
lumors account for 21.2 percent, or 848,- 
J Neither will this group be reme- 
mied after age 18. Various nonmedical, 
kidney, and blood conditions account 
for 4.1 percent, or 164,000. Neither will 


eny of this group be made into good sol- 
ts by any treatment instituted after 
ears of age. Other manifest disqual- 
lons account for 10.5 percent, or 
U0 


it 
4Ox 
Law 


‘nere are certain conditions to which 
ly y « s ; 

ren are subject which may be cor- 
ted to a greater or lesser degree if 
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$5 Plus Tox 
at Leading Stores 







MODEL NO. 356 


TOP QUALITY PIG- 
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\@ SKIN OR GOATSKIN 

* foe ®) THIN EDGE » NEAT, HAND-TURNEO 
ZZ TWIN POCKETS FOR \ CONSTRUCTION EDGES 
ve 8 CURRENCY AND CHECKS. 
> PATENTED NON-BUCKLING 


CENTER STAY 


¢@ TWO CaRD Pockets 
/ PS POCKET FLAP HIDES 4 
\ @,) BIG Bits 














4°) HANDY EXPANDING fF iTS oO Kk 
©,” COIN PURSE . see nee ee tka nt 
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FICATION WINDOW 
WEST BERD, WISCTONSIE 
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Answers All ‘ ‘locker Problems”’ 


Space-saving . . 2 in § ft 
24 ¢ k-t b + 


Sanitary keer 
Available Now 






PETERSON Locker Units 
ere replacing lockers 
everywhere because 
they save floor space, 
or double locker room 
capacity, keep wraps 
“in press” and exposed 
to light and air,—pro- 
vide each employee 
with a spaced coat 
hanger, a hat shelf and 
a 12° x 12” x 12” lock 
box. Rigid all-wood 
and tempered pressed 
wood construction. 

































Nice Looking 


= Good teeth have much to 
a are ba do with good looks... . 
Thorough brushing is im- 
portant. Revelation Tooth 
Powder is recommended 
by dentists generally. 


Write for 
Catalog 
Sheet showing 
PETERSON 
Checkroom 
Equipment, 
Office Valet 
and Home 








Valet Ward- 
robe Racks, 










oo most complete line of mod- 
wardrobe equipment built. 


VOGEL. PETERSON CO. 


Checkroom People” 
624 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHIGAGO 5, iLL. 


REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 
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BING 


AND 
LAMBERT 
SWEET CHERRIES 





These nationally-known Flathead Valle ee 
cherries are ideal for per busi 
gifts. 

Fancy packed in 5-pound gift boxes, picked 


from the tree at exactly the ria 
sure perfect condition when the 


Orders must reach the 
to insure shipment at crop time, 
latter part of July. 


5-pound box—$2.00 


express prepaid in U.S.A. 


CARPENTER ORCHARD 
BOX 239 POLSON, MONTANA 


orchard by July 


wh h i 


Make your file of The Rotarian for 1944 more 
useful with the annual Index, now available 
Sent free on request to The Rofarian, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 


One of America’s Most 
Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL ond JUNIOR COLLEGE 


* 10lst YEAR «x 












MEMORIAL 


AMERIVE INSTITUTE 


“Today's Learning for (Tomorrow's Living” 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
COURSES — PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 

GRADES 7 TO 14 
CADET CORPS— Groin bre Flight 
Gymnasium ¢ Indoor Pool « Golf Course 


it Col. B, M. Aldrich, Ph. D., Pres., Atascadero, Cali.. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


In Blue Ridge Mts. Degrees of A B. 

B.M, & B.S, Also Jr Coll. diploma, 
myn Courses meet today’s need: 

Phys. . Recreational Dir., Home 
Me. Newton, 5 Secret'l, Art, Drama, Music, 
Radio Broadcasting. 350 acre campus. Canoe 
ing, riding. all sports. Catalog, address 


Brenau, Box R-5, Gainesville, Georcia 



















SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Free Catalogs, 
Private Schools, 
ys’ & Girts’ 





ratings, advice 

Colleges in U.S. 
Camps. Also data 
on I Veterans’ meucational 
Gts and Approved Sch« 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES ASSOC. 


Room oess. at 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20. N. Y. 


CAMP CASCADE 


The Exclusive and Complete 
Camp for Girls 
640 acres of private Adirondack forest 
framing Lake Cascade. All land and 
water sports, crafts and dramatics. 
Riding every day. All inclusive fees. 
MATIONALLY KNOWN HORSES . EXPERT INSTRUCTORS 
Catalog upon request 
Fritz C. Kleemann, Director 
Mail Address: Penn Hal! Jr. College 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
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they are 
hood, but the older the child becomes, 
the less benefit will he receive from any 
form of treatment. This includes over 
or underweight; hernia; diseases of the 
throat, teeth, skin, and nose; 
varicose veins. This accounts for 
21.2 percent, or 848,000. These condi- 
tions, if we are going to get good re- 
sults, must be taken care of during the 
formative years—that is, during early 
school life. This leaves 300,000 cases of 
venereal diseases, or 7.5 percent, which 
diseases do not occur in childhood and 
mostly come for treatment after the age 
of 18 years. ... 

If we must have compulsory military 
training, don’t expect too much from a 
remedial health standpoint. It just isn’t 
that way. 


eye, ear, 
and 


done 


It Was Washington, Not Lincoln 
Corrects JAMES L. PRINCE, 
Superintendent of Schools 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
In For the Diffusion of Knowledge 

[March RorTariAn] Rotarian Wilfrid An- 

drews seems to have confused a para- 

graph from Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress with something which he has read 
from Abraham Lincoln. 

The following is from The 
the Constitution, published by 


Rotarian 


Story of 
the 


United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, 1937: 
This address was written by President 


Washington primarily to eliminate himself 
as a candidate for a third term. It was never 
read by the President in public, but was 
printed in Claypoole’s American Daily Ad- 
vertiser, Philadelphia, September 19, 1796. 
The address is in two parts: In the first, 
Washington definitely declines a third term, 
gives reasons, and acknowledges a debt of 
gratitude for the honors conferred upon him 
and for the confident support of the people. 
In the second more important part, he pre- 
sents, as a result of his experience and as a 
last legacy of advice, thoughts upon the gov- 
ernment. 

The quotation to which Rotarian An- 
drews referred is found in the second 
part of the address. 


Wise Utterance ... Wrong Man 
Explains WILFrip ANDREWS 

Past President, RIBI 

London, England 

In my article For the Diffusion of 
Knowledge [THE RoTaRIAn for March] I 
attributed the opening quotation to 
Abraham Lincoln. It should have been 
to George Washington; it will be found 
in his Farewell Address. 

How I came to make this mistake I 
do not lnow. The quotation had im- 
planted itself on my memory, and it 
must be my burning admiration for Lin- 
coln that led me to attribute it to him. 
If any question is raised about it, you 
will at least be able to say that I now 
know I was wrong in attributing a very 
wise utterance to the wrong wise man. 


Federal Aid for Education 

Asks LEE MEASELES, Rotarian 

County School Supervisor 

Bentonville, Arkansas 

To put it mildly, I am surprised and 
disappointed that no public-school man 
had his views aired in the debates on 


| Federal Aid to Education? [see THE Ro- 


taken in time during early child- 
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MEN'S PINE SHOE DEPARTMENT 
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Comme NORDSTROM'S $ Seo 





ROTA 
tacy-Adams Shoes are expertly iby 
fitted in the country’s finest men's R 
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Thinking About Canada! 


The City of Chatham suggests its new Bre 
chure, compiled for manufacturers. Di+ 
tribution limited to requests on industria! 
stationery. Address Commissioner, ? 

William Street South, Chatham, Ontarie. 
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THE TARIAN for September and November, | 
944]. Iti i é é to me that 


is quite apparent 


1 
sAN FRANCISCO university professors and heads of de- 
CONFERENCE partments are somewhat removed from 
the problem facing the public schools. 
yourself, your club, your dis The nearest approach to an _ under- 


Prepare 
ssion group by reading— standing of the actual problem is, I be- 


“DEACE Is A apes eect my PP east 
PROCESS of education in our public schools need 


to be strengthened financially, and, in 
from a Le 
A collection of 40 articles my State, the State and local adminis- 


he Rotarian, on the steps to a trative units are making considerably 
Permanent Peace. more effort to support schools than the 
, national average. 

Printed not-for-profit and priced: Dr. Henry C. Morrison . . . concluded 
25c each for single copies his article with this statement, “By and 
12Vrc each for 8 or more copies large, a Federal-aided teacher will be 
10c ‘each for 50 or more copies just the same inept person which she 

was before Uncle Sam shall have smiled 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL | on her.” That statement is all too true 
Bs East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. in the first vears of Federal aid for edu- 
cation, but without financial assistance 
ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES many States will have the same inept 
teacher 20 years from now because 
EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! there will be no incentive and no money 


above living costs to prepare that teach- 








Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
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Send for Rotary Catalog mean to imply in his article that Missis- 
(Please address Chicago 6, II.) 
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Stands tbe / tainly the States should do everything i i 
a iinly the States should do everything most exacting requirements. 
ulletin a ard ini ° 
and Easel _ 6.50 quately; the States should do every- The finisher controls the modu 
yrs for current’ price thing possible to reduce as speedily as lation of tone or color by tool- 


Write tor current prices 


“Qld Glory’’ Co. practicable the number of administra- 
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ce LU ——— tive units or school districts, but I am ing with a “shooter’—lines of 


convinced that the States are entirely dots up to 133 to the inch by 
4 WAR MEMORIAL PL AQU ES" correct in refusing to step in and area hese canteensendie deep. 


tically reduce the number of adminis- 

RAISED LETTER PLAQUES Phe - . P . : 
MOUNTED ON GENUINE SOLID WALNUT SHLELDS trative units until it is possible to pro- an operation requiring pertect 
LOOK LIKE REAL BRONZE vide better educational advantages in 
the larger administrative units than is 
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ane nanan co-ordination of eye and hand 
ASK ABOUT OUR HOWOR ROLL PLAQUES TOOT the case in the smaller districts Fed- tor the purpose ot diminish- 
eral support in building construction : he 
and transportation would help, but the ing or elimination of color 


support would not be on the basis of | BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
need. The weak would be strengthened, 
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can be solved only through lump-sum 


a te ertticlom, rewriting and ghestwri> | orants to the States without any ear- white or color of the highest 


g of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Reviews, Sermons, 


ort Stories and various types of Book-length manu- marking by the Federal Government. . 
6”. standards of quality. Metai 


ipts. Prompt. scholarly and individual service. Expert 
arch. You get full and exclusive use of ail material re 4 f 
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mons and speeches also furnished. Free circulars. Exclaims C. A. REHM, Rotarian 
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full-page illustration with the caption 


That’s the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- Planting Time. I was amazed! In fact, W B | 
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of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: 4& 
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Canadian orders filled, 
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MOUTH-WATERING GOODIES FROM 
THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND 
Think of plump pecans, pure vanilla, 
cane sugor and flavor-rich molasses 
all skilfully blended, In snow-white 
kitchens, Into a candy so delicious 
each melting morsel calls for another. 
That's Nutty Brown Pralines—a famous 
southern confection lifted by an exclu- 
sive recipe to new heights of whole- 

some, taste-tantalizing goodness. 
SO EASY TO ORDER 


Nutty Brown Prolines 
ore perfectly packed, 


















1% Ibs. per box, 
and sell for only $2, 
postpaid. Want to 






give your family and 
4 friends a rare treat? 
b Rush your list with remit- 

tance, to Nutty Brown Products, 
Box 7415, Heights Station, Houston8, 
Texas. (Gift card included if desired) 


SELECTED FRESH TEXAS-GROWN 
PECAN HALVES (Shelled). Plump, firm- 
superb quolity. 12 full oz. $1.35 postpoid. 
24 oz. $2.60 postpaid. Send order, with 
remittance, for a new thrill in nutmeats. 
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Why pay fancy prices 
for saddiery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
ok 
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T A ds of hor 
0 SADDLE Describes over 400 
popular items of Englis! 


American “tack.” 
I ship saddilery on ap- 
al. Write today. Wiesenfeld 
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CATCH BIGGER FISH “3? a 


nstan ly eattech=: te eny 
Balt... Floaters, Sinkers, Files 
Once you wee o GLO-LURE you'll never 
fish without one. The shy fellows con't 
resist 8. Lond your limit EVERY time you 
fish. Order on amoring GLO-LURE todoy. 
Only $1.00 postpoid. Dewble your money 
dock, if not satisfied. 


9 N. Wacker, Chicago 6. tI! 
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THERE ARE, as everybody knows, a 
world, and 
bound to be pretty 
they concern 
But here 


creed is 


many hobbies in the 
most of them 
self-centered. Seldom do 
anyone but the hobbyist. 
three Their 
tributing rather than collecting. 


great 
are 


are 


exceptions. dis- 


Mary a quarter of a century ago 
Howarp G. Kurtz, now a Rotarian in 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania, launched a 
hobby which has its beneficiaries in 31 
States of the United States and in seven 
or eight other countries. 

His hobby is. baby 
them! He presents a pair to the first- 
born child of his friends and acquaint- 
ances—and a recent count showed 491 
pairs had been distributed. 

The idea began many years ago when 
his father, a one-time shoemaker and 
initiated the tradition. 

After his father’s death 

ROTARIAN KuRTz adopt- 

ed the hobby. 

“I get a ‘great kick’ 
out of it,” says Rorar- 
IAN Kurtz. “I get the 
most interesting let- 
ters of thanks from 
the new and _ “(fond 
mothers.” 

These 
keeps in 

book, in chronological order. 

He is now giving shoes to babies of 
the babies he gave them to 20 or more 
years ago. 

Holder of the ice-manufacturing clas- 
sification in the Ardmore Rotary Club 
since 1930, RoOTARIAN KuRTz seems to 
like the warm-hearted fellowship of its 
weekly meetings. He has a perfect-at- 
tendance record of 13 years. 

* * * 


shoes—giving 


retailer, 


shoe 


letters he 
his scrap- 





JAMES EUGENE HEMMICK is known as 
the poet laureate of the Rotary Club 
of Springfield, Illinois. Although he is 
“84 years young,” he is active on the 
Club’s Sunshine Committee—and has 
been for 23 years. 

His particular hobby—pinning a rose 
on his friends and reciting an original 
birthday poem written especially for 
the occasion—has grown so that he has 
from 30 to 40 birthdays to celebrate 
every month. Birthdays of Rotarians, 
former Rotarians, and special friends 
he marks with unfailing zest. 

“SUNSHINE GENE,” as he is called, has 
written anniversary rhymes and ap- 
pended “Rotary roses” to the lapels of 
so many leaders in Springfield that his 
hobby has become a widely known tradi- 
tion. 

Five times during the administration 
of the late Henry Horner, Governor of 
the State of Illinois, he did the honors. 
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GOVERNOR HORNER Was an hon 
ber of the Springfield Rotary 
the present Governor, Dwicur H, (; 
whom the poet has thrice 
When GOVERNOR GREEN 
was recently inaugu- 
rated on his 48th birth- 
day, he heard a poetic 
tribute starting thus: 
Another year has 
rolled around, 
Another birthday too; 
I’m happy that I still 
am here 
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To pin a Rotary rose the k 
on you. Hemmick Pieced 

It ended with this pleasant pptials 
So wear this Rotary rose with } ired: 
With its fragrance and beauty “Whe 


May you have many happ “Inda 
of the day inkin’ 

And many returns to the Gove i 
chair. Real! 

** * The 
R. Hayes HAMILTON, edito! 

Rotary Elevator, Club publication of thggmunk, 

Rotary Club of Xenia, Ohio, is anotheri™ber.” 

hobbyist who turns out vé 


others. His specialty is a jingle 


Club roster which includes ea In? 
ber and his classification. He whip r’ 
these out for various Clubs For 
visits, for he is often called the “Roving Is 


RHYMING ROTARIAN.” 

Witness these samples, on 
of the Rotary Club of Glens Fa 
York: 3 

Liability Insurance— | 
Charter Member Russ L. Carso Aje 
Liability insurance, including « him 


Shoes Retail— of hi 
Walk-Over and see John Wiley 
A businessman respected highly. plan 

Why 

autifu 

' me uj 
What's Your Hobby? ry 

Just drop a note to THE HOBBYHORSS resp 
Groom and one of these days your name VNR, 4) 
appear below, where it may catch the eye 
of some hobbyist similarly interested buld | 
one requirement: that you be a Kotarw! Vv cot 
a member of a Rotarian’s family e ong Pit . 
request, that you acknowledge correspon Ue 
ence as a result of the listing. : 

Pen Pals: Marilyn Allen (13-year-id as 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspon@sse( 
with young people aged 12 to 19), 9} $. Joss: 
Michigan Ave., Vicksburg, Mich., l S.A - i 'cloc! 

Pen Pals: Peggy Skellenger (daughie’ 7 106 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with bowM—New ; 
and girls aged 14-18), 215 Broas St., Belé ned?” 
ing, Mich., U.S.A. ‘ c 

RIO, 


Bridle Rosettes: Mrs. Leslie O. Anders 
(wife of Rotarian—collects bridle psettes 
is interested in Thoreau), Nine Acre Corte, 
Concord, Mass., U.S.A. | ne Sh 

Mottoes; Quotations: John H. Wo00!i™ in, 
(collects mottoes and favorite quotation 4 
notable personages), 3880 Patterson Avi orde; 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada. — soldi 

Dolls; Pitchers: Mrs. C. H. Fuller | | 
of Rotarian—collects dolls and pitches@ports, 
wishes correspondence with others sim Par a 
interested), Sidney, Nebr., U.S.A. ‘ 

—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM art, 
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My sone Story 


s will > paid to Rota 


atta ing stories used 
Send 


their wives 
this heading. 
ars, THE ROTARIAN Magazin« 
Chicago 1. Th 
favorite of Mrs 
Albar 
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entries Oo 
pped Ge 
’ - . 
East Wacker Drive, 
lowing story is a 

nry T UcIntosh, wife of an 


orgia, Rotarian. 













irs. Peabody's cook, Nora, had an 
unced her engagement to a frequenter 
the kitchen, named Mike. But a year 















































ssed and nothing was heard of the 
bptials, so one day the mistress _ in- 
“When are you to be married, Nora?” 
“Indade, an’ it’s niver at all, I'll be 
inkin’, mum,” the cook answered 
“Really? Why, what is the trouble?’ 
The reply was explicit. “’Tis this, 
un I won’t marry Mike when he’s 
,an’ he won’t marry me when he’s 
te 
A Dime a Dozen 
In realizing speech is free, 
I'm rather noncommittal, 
For most of such, it seems to me, 
Is worth so very little. 
—WILLIAM W. PRATT 
Dale twice Job 
. 
ates wtce oO 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, neverin the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 
planation 
Why did the Lord make women both 
autiful and foolish? That question 
e up at a Rotary meeting I once at- 
ided in China, and I had the pleasure 
‘im responding: “I understand that He 
kde them beautiful so that the men 
ld love them, and foolish so that 
jay could love the men!”—Mrs. George 
14 Fitch 
imeessed Something 
Boss: “You should have been here at 
f clock ‘ai 
“@eNew stenographer: “Why? What hap- 
ned?”—Rotary Letter, BELLEVILLE, ON- 
10, CANADA, 
i . Shells Bursting in Air’ 
fm he Army cook had just whipped up 
order of fried eggs for a hungry mob 
soldiers. Wearied by his Herculean 
orts, he sat down, yawned, lit a black 
Bar, and wrote a letter to his sweet- 
art. “Darling,” he began, “for the 
May, 1945 





past three hours shells have been burst- 
ing around me.”’—Rotary Gadget, Ra- 
CINE, WISCONSIN. 


Truthful 
Fisherman: “It was that 
Never saw such a fish in my life.” 
Friend: “That, I can believe.”—The 
Jacksonian, JACKSON, MISSOURI. 


long 


Canny Corporal 

Iextract from a noncommissioned offi- 
cer’s letter to his wife: “I have now 
been made a corporal, which is my first 
step up in the Army’s ladder of success. 
However, for the time being, please 
speak to the neighbors as usual and 
don’t under any circumstances move to 
a larger house or buy a piano.’’—Cool- 
idge Sand Storm. 





Tax-Free 


We require you to pay no tax on 
contributions of last lines to com- 
plete the bobtailed limerick below. 
Think up a line to close the “thought” 
expressed in the verse and send it 
to The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago |, Illinois. Send as many lines 
as you wish. If yours is one of the 
three best selected, you will receive 
$2. Entries are due July I|—so don't 
put it off.—Gears Editors. 











Praise Phase 

On Jack's birthday we give him a flower 
And prattle his praise for an hour— 

But the rest of the year 

We forget to (I fear), 

Rhyme words? Maybe you W want to 
consider scour, sour, bower, power, 
shower, tower. 


~ 
~ 


Noble Knatt 

Knatt’s nobleness (see February is- 
sue) aroused much comment. You'll re- 
call the bobtailed limerick about him: 
For a really fine man, take Bill Knatt, 
He knows all the time where he’s att; 

When “the dumps” get a rise 

From the rest of the guys, 

The following contributors have re- 
ceived checks from The Fixer for $2 
for the best last lines: 

He grins like the “Old Cheshire Cat.” 


(W. L. Eddy, honorary member of the 
Rotary Club of Brigham City, Utah.) 


Bill’s there with the goods for a-thatt. 


(W. T. Roberts, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Fenelon Falls, Ontario, Canada.) 


Bill beams with ie “gi and sits pat. 


(Mrs. W. Rohde, wife of a 
Tampico, Miadioe, Rotarian.) 





... For Industry SS 


Industry today, more than ever before 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN'S, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept. R CHICAGO I, ILL. 


WAR MEMORIALS. .. This 100-year-old 
concern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
metal fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
orial, honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write 
today for catalog showing large number of inspi- 
rational designs suited for all purposes. Estimates, 


suggestions and counsel without obligation. 
ee) Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
Dept. R * 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 













Axrt Corners 3" 
Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
aiwill. Order of your dealer -or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 79s st88 N. Clark St,, Chicage, 40 tbe 6 boxette of tou 


CASH FOR STAMPS 


Perhaps you have some rare stamps on old mall 
hidden away in an attic or trunk; many air-mails 
and other stamps of the past few years are also 
valuable. They are worth more if still on the 
original envelopes, so don’t tear them off. Prompt 
cash offers made on all these, also collections 

and mixtures of both U. 8. and Foreign stam Les 
Ref. Wayne County Nat'l Bank D, B, BATTLES 
alten ———— WOOSTER. OHIO 


gHABLA VD. ESPANOL? 


You can have fun and learn Spanish, if 
you organize a group and use— 


“Tittle Lessons on Ibero- 


America” 


in bilingual (English and Spanish) form 

in parallel columns. Reprinted from The 

Rotarian and published not-for-profit at 
Se each (in lots of 25 or more) 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


35 East Wacker Drive 
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Chicago 1, Il. 
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AS THIS IS WRITTEN, 
the war in Europe appears some 
where near an end. Just when 
large-scale resistance will cease 
and how long pocket fighting will 
continue thereafter are much- 
mooted questions, but most mili 
tary spokesmen and news analysts 
agree that it is now but a matter of 
time and unrelenting effort. The 
end of hostilities in Europe, few 
readers need be reminded, will not 
mean the end of war on earth, 
however. There will remain the 
vast, hard, often-heartbreaking 
battle of the Pacific—a fact that 
should temper with sobriety what 
ever urge we have to celebrate 
victory in Europe. 


WHETHER OR NOT 
a conclusive military decision has 
been reached in Europe, delegates 
from some 45 nations will meet in 
San Francisco, California, on April 
25 to begin the task of organizing 
the peace. More specifically, they 
will endeavor to effect the United 
Nations Organization first outlined 
in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
The eyes of the world are on that 
conference, for, as Commander 
Harold E. Stassen says on page 8, 
“It is nothing less than the op- 
portunity to prove that World 
Wars I and II are not curtain rais- 
ers for a catastrophic World War 
tt Raga 


IT IS NOT FOR ROTARY 
to presume to tell nations what 
to do or to advocate any specific 
plan for establishing the peace 
But in furtherance of its own 
Fourth Object—reread it, at the 
top of this page—it can be, should 
be, and is a factor in clarifying 
the issues that unite or divide the 
peoples of the world. In the long 
run, there may be no more im- 
portant job on earth than that of 
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The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 


ice aos a basis of worthy enterprise, 


Four porticular to encourage ond foster: 
(1) The development of ocquaintance os on 

Ob eas opportunity for service. 
4] (2) High ethical standards in business ond 
OF professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
the professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by eoch Rotarian of his occu- service. 


ation os an opportunity to serve society. 
in 3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarion to his personal, business, 
ond community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 














ommernbt 


encouraging international under- 
standing down on the _ simple 
everyday level where most of us 


live. For 


PERHAPS EVEN MORE 
important than any specific plan 
for the organization of a peaceful 
world is the attitude with which 
that plan is approached. Vera 
Micheles Dean, astute editor of the 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, put that 
thought succinctly in THE Rorar- 
1AN for December, 1944, when she 
observed that “No blueprint, no 
matter how realistic, will of itself 
generate [a] spirit of collabora- 
tion. But if such spirit does ex- 
ist, it can put even the most in- 
ferior machinery to work.” Writ- 
ing to the same point, Columnist 
Samuel Grafton said something 
with which few will disagree: 

A world organization cannot produce 
a friendly world; only a friendly world 
can produce a world organization. A 
world organization will be one of the 
fruits of international friendship, a 
magnificent fruit, a high and big ap- 
ple; but it will be much more a sign 
that we have solved our problems, 
than it will ever be the solution of 
them. 


THE RECENT 
observance of Rotary’s 40th an- 
niversary evoked a flood of con- 
gratulatory messages, many of 
which were presented in this 
space in March and April. Here 
are excerpts from several more: 

In congratulating Rotary In- 
ternational on its 40th anniversary of 
fruitful and useful existence, I visual- 
ize an even greater work which Rotary 
can do, when peace returns in its noble 
task of promoting a healthful interna- 
tional understanding based on the 
spirit of codperation and on the senti- 
ments of a broad and authentic brother- 
hood.—MANUEL AVILA CAMACHO, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico. 

« * * 
It was with a real satisfaction that I 
accepted the Honorary Governorship 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hal! Printing ¢ 












of Egyptian Rotary Clubs, a: 
since followed with the kee; 
est their progress in my cou 
I hope that one day the 
motto, “Service above Self,” 
come the leading idea of eve 
Farouk I, King of Egypt. 
* * * 

. I am impressed b 
that there are 43 Rotary Clut 
Zealand with a membership 
It is a splendid muster for a r 
small country. Let us all hop: 
New Zealand as a member of t 
Nations marches resolutely fi 
victory, the strength of Rota 
crease and become a vital aid 
ing to reconstruct the wor 
sound basis of universal brot 






and goodwill.—PETER FRASER “we. 
Minister of New Zealand. ee 


7~ x of 

In its 40 years of existence, Rot 
has been a model moral and ed 
tional institution, fostering a de 
cratic doctrine of goodwill and frie 
ship among all men. It has been a cop, 
stant collaborator with the Gover; 
ments of the world in its endeavor} 
dignify and better community life an 
to achieve the goal of understanding 
in the field of international relatiop. 
ship through an effective program 
progress and peace. . . .—JUAN Jost 


r 
AMEZAGA, President of Uruguay. ) 
* * a 
A small nation like the Iceland 
people bases its hope for an everlast- 
ing freedom and sovereignty on the 
anticipation that in the world of the 
future human life may be guided by 
justice and not governed by force. It 
on which Rotary is based... — 
OLAFUR THORS, Prime Minister of Ice. 
land. 
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On behalf of the Commonwealth Gor 


is for that reason that the Icelandi 
people cherish the idealistic principles 


ernment of Australia, I desire to ex 
tend heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes to Rotary International 
The Rotary movement is of consid 
able importance in the Australian 

of life. The Government is app! 
ative of the outstanding work 
Rotary ... has performed in 

ting goodwill and understanding 
Government and people of A 
wish Rotary International ever 
cess. . . . —F. M. Forpe, Acting P 
Minister of Australia, 


AS AN ITEM 
on page 44 reports, plans for R 
tary’s annual meeting, origina 
scheduled to open on the last da 
of this month, are in abeyanc 


When decisions are reached, Clubs 
will be advised. . Whatever wat 
time adjustment is demanded, Ro 
tary can make it. 2 
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Buy War Bonds 
for Wells, Minn. 
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View of the Fairbanks- Morse 
Diesels at Wells. The present | 
total of 1260 hp. is now being 
increased by a new 1400 hp. ; 

Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
Engine. 













Foun Fairbanks-Morse Diesels serving Wells, be. And $30,000 from the plant surplus has re- 









Minnesota, have been such a good investment cently been transferred to the general operating 
that the city is now installing a fifth and larger _— budget of the town. 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel. This is just one more example of how Fair- 
In 14 years of operation the Wells municipal banks-Morse Diesels serve the light and power 
power plant has paid for itself and bought the needs of communities today—and help bring 
town $151,000 in War Bonds. In 1930 the per- _ citizens more of the benefits of modern living. 
kilowatt-hour cost was 2.35 cents; now it is Write for information. Fairbanks, Morse 
ITEM 1.24. Fuel costs for more than two million kilo- & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, 
watt-hours are now what a half-million used to Illinois. 







BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines - Generators - Motors - Pumps - Scales 

Magnetos - Stokers + Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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American industry faces its most 
_ competitive as well as its most promis- 
© ing era in history. To help reap the 
a benefits of opportunities ahead, the 
_ George S. May Business Foundation has 
issued five new and highly significant 
Studies... of interest and importance 
to all executives. Write for FREE copies 
On your firm’s letterhead. Many addi- 
tional studies containing valuable data 
are available; a list will be furnished 
on request. 





















or No. 158—FARM MARKET FOR MANUFACTURERS—A 
et ; with facts showing why the postwar farm market 
2 eect be a bonanza for manufacturers. 

rei Report No. 159—THE PLYWOOD INDUSTRY—A study strongly 


to weakness of the industry in technical and tech- 
development. 


| No. 160—HAYING MACHINERY IS GOING PLACES 
exceptional postwar opportunities in supply ma- 
for one of the nation’s leading crops. 


| Report No. 161—THE SHIPPER LOOKS AT AIR CARGO 
Covers factors affecting choice of air freight transporta- 
nag tion for various types of commodities. 


_ Report No. 162—ROCK PRODUCTS INDUSTRY—Cites 
$ wherein up to $150,000 has been added to 
‘profits in Rock Products operations through 
m “applying job evaluation, wage incentives and time- 
2: Saving methods. 























This activity is designed to 
help management achieve 
ay top efficiency at lowest cost. 


THE GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDATION 


340 N. Michigan Avenue 660 St. Catherine St. N. W 122 E. 42nd Street 


CHICAGO 11 MONTREAL NEW YORK 





